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SHOULD USE 


The Salutation | ,2%i%.}, « Zion 


« Perkins’ Singing School 


{2°}, Johnson’s Chorus 


Choir Instruct’n Book {*i:° 


The first two are first-class Church Music books, by 
L. 0. Emerson and W. O. Perkins, and have full instruc- 


tive courses. The last three are fitted es liy for 
Singing-Bcheols by the very best talent. Now for a 
oon Winter and Spring Singing-class ! 


Also give new interest to the year’s practice, by get- 
ting up one of our 40 CANTATAS, (send for circu- 
lars). Five of them are: 


Belshazzar, . . Butterfield, $1.25 
Don Munio, Dudley Buck, 1.50 
Joseph's Bondage, . Chadwick, 1.25 
Prodigal Son, 3 Sullivan, 1,25 

Mendelssohn, .80 


Walpurgis Night, 
Belshazzar and Joxeph’s Boudage are dramatized, 
and are splendid musical dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co, 
451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Grammar School Teacher. 


WANTED—A Principal, for a somewhat difficult ““A”’ 
Grammar School (graded), in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston. School year ten months. Salary $1000 per 
annuum. Applicant can address W.G. Jones, Lock Bow 
641, Boston, stating qualifications, experience, and pres- 
ent situation or employment. Copies of testimonials 


may be inclosed, but not required, as their return can 


not be guaranteed, 
GRAND EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION TO EUROPE, 


In the Summer of 1878, visiting Ireland, Scotland, En 
land, France, Belgium, the Rhine, Prussia, Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Paris Exposition. All objectionable fea- 
tures incident to European travel entirely removed. All 
travel and hotel accommodations first-class. Rates ex- 
tremely low. Return-tickets good for twelve months 
College Professors, Teachers of Music and Literature, 
Art Students, School Teachers, and others of like tastes, 
ple.se address, for Prospectus, E. TOURJEE. 

1 Music Hall, Boston. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR’S 
LESSONS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


In order to help the Teacher in beginning, the “ Pre- 
pro legom de frangais,” has been rintede It may be 
x ined free, by addressing the author, 1481 Broadway, 
Det York. The first Latin Book, “ Talks with Caesar 
ah Bello Gallico,” will be ready for the next meeting of 
Pay Normal School. The first chapter of this work will 
“ out by March 19; also, the “ The Introduction to the 

The Latin and Greek.” 
th, The programme of the 

’ programme e 00) 
be ready February 15. 154 tf 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
“VOCAL REFORM” 
ia “NATURAL SINGING.” 
oe Twenty-five Cents in poste stam 
he te JOMN OWARD, 
39 Unien Square, N. ¥. City. 


Poe THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
. A. LODEMAN, of the State Normal School, ——_ 
ect 
ll 
d 


lanti, Michi will take with bh 
, > im to Europe a se 
Indfes and gentlemen, to June He wi 
reulars on application. 156 


ALLOUDS NUMERAL CARDS, used 
price: id, the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
Street, N, BROWN 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’'S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


UPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (Amer- 
can and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, Goop 
TEACHERS for any d ent, with itions. Send 
stamp for application-form. SUPPLIES Schools and 
Families with competent Instructors witheat charge. 


THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestand 

—— journals published, interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, to parent. Send stamp for specimen copy. 
The U.S. School and College Direc »& guide 
for those having children to educate,—gives information 
of best Schools. Sent free for this a ag on receipt 
of three 3c. a To all others cts. 

'T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c. 

115 zz 30 Unien Sq. (4th Ave. side), N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully p ty red to introduce and recommend 
Principats for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
Schools; Prefessers of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
Assistants for every department of instruction. For in- 
formation, apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL. D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to read with 
vate pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combina- 
tion of @ small class with personal tuition during the 
ensuing year. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and suc- 
cess with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
by the yo rare: whose names are subjoined, and b 
several Heads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford an 
Cambridge. 

REFERENCES.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of 
Episc. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- 
ty; Professor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty ; Professor 
Goodwin ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor ; (Hur- 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive 
two or three young Yadies, as resident 8, at liberal 
payment for solid advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 
struct pupils at a distance,in Greek and Latin Com- 
position, Philology, and criticism by correspondence. 

“Asa Greek and Latin Scholar, and — as an 
accurate and fluent writer of those lan » he cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country."—-t Prof. Good- 
win’s Testimonial. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 zz 


MOSES T. BROWN, A.M., 
Professor of Oratory at Tufts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AND GESTURE. Ten in number. Illus- 

trated by Models and Charts, 

READINGS AND CHARACTER-SKETCHES,—from 
a wide range of Authors and Subjects. 

TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. 
(1) CHARLES DICKENS AS READER, ARTIST, AND 
AcTOR ; with Illustrative Readings. (2) THE ART 
OF EXPRESSION IN ORATORY, READING, AND 
ACTING. 

PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number 
of in Elocution. Address : 
1342 


Sr. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


State Normal School, 


FARMINGTON, ME. 


The Spring Term will begin on Tuesday, February 26. 
For further information, or for Catalogue, address the 
Principal, C. C. RouNpDs. 155d 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, FEB. 7, 1878. 


Suplée's Trench on Words. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


Arranged for Class- Book, 
From the Latest Revised English Edition. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional 
Werds for Illustration, and Ques- 
tions for Examination, 


By THOMAS D. SUPLEE, 
Head-Master of St. Augustine’s College, Benivia, Cal. 


“ TRENCH’s STUDY OF WORDS” has long been a well 
known and favorite study, though but poorly adapted 
heretofore for school use. 

In its new arrangement it must prove more acceptable 
than ever, 


400 pages; I2mo; Cloth, $1.50. 


Copies for examination, with a view to introduction, 
sent postage paid, on receipt of $1.00, 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
153 te (1) 27 Howard St., NEW YORK. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 


Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on a 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & é °9 
122 az (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For Stupents anp Common Scnoo.s. 
Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consisting 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00. 
Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
ll various School Apparatus, illustrating natura] 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 
CURT W. MEYER, 
Importer and Manufacturer of Electro- 
edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
14 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


PROGRESSIOMETRE } 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, — privileges, etc., for improvement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading ge pees this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love of approbation ’’ of the aver- 
age scholar. It gives equal chance to every e of 
ability, and invariably rewagds effort. Price 50 cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York, 130 tf 


7a cts. {METRIC SCHOOL REGISTER, | 


Eighty pages, 21 x 35 cm. Spaces multiples of mil- 
lims. nted heads for Punctuality, Regularity, 
portment, Summary, Remarks, &c. 

137 tf H. 8. MCRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 


GLOBES. 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16 and 30 in. in diam. Send for 
Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN 


School 


ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 


and Kindergarten "Material. 


MAILED FOR 25 CENTS. 


AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


SUPPLIES 
FAMILIES, 


TUTORS and GOVERNESSES, 


COLLEGES and SEMIN ARIES, 
ACADEMIES and HIGH SCHOOLS, 
SCHOOLS of every Grade, 


With Superior Instructors. 


PROFESSORS, American and Poreign, 


PRINCIPALS and ASSISTANTS, 
TEACHERS for every Department. 


With First-class Positions. 


&& No Charge to Families and Schools, @& Send Stamp for Application Form. 


The U. 8. School and College Directory—compiled expressly for those having children to 


1151) 


educate—advertises the best Schools, and gives important facts about each. Sent FREE for 
this purpose, on the receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 


CKNBEY, 
30 Union Square (Fourth Ave. side, near Sixteenth St.), NEW YORK. 


T. COTESWORTH PIN 


Schermerhorn’s School que. and 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 


(FOUNDED 1855.) 
Supplies Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
ef known calibre and character. Represents 


School Properties. Gives Parents information of 
good Schools. Explanatory Circulars, with highest 
endorsements, mailed for stamp. 
J. w. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Sec’y, 
30 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


From Rev. Cc. ar A.M, Principal Map! 
wood Inst., Pittafleld, Mass." I have always reguried 
Mr, Schermerhorn as THE School Agent in this 
country; and THEE person to bring together reliable 
ee and Institutions requiring 

va te Be 


tages.” 


eachers. 
thas a tithe of his pr ne 
(1) 155 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 


I. The usual Academic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Languages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

ILI. The Engineering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton rail. Expenses are moderate, Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students by scholarships and tuities. 

Address Pror. CHARLES E. Fay ec 
137 College Hill, Mass. 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A, D. 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
preparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 


tifie Schools. Copies of recent examination rs 
will be sent on application. [102tm@ W.N. EAYRS. 


amy [| NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of 
advanced Students. Two departments. The Course 
in Elocatien bears upon Conversation, Voice, Ac- 
tion, Reading, Dramatic Recitation, and Oratory. The 
Literary Course includes Conversation, Analysis of 
Koneuegs History, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Com- 
position, Criticism, Oratory. May be pursued together 
or separately. Chartered 1875. Grants diplomas, Win- 
ter Term opened Feb. 4, Send for catalogue, 

ZZ J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


“T* LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured 
Ww ER K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Boston. 


Defective Speech. ©. 8.COLBY, 
Elocution.”® W. Springtield St. Boston. Ref.” 
J. E. Murdoch, 8. Baxter, and Fac. School of Oratory 


QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 85 Union 
Sq., N.Y.; $l peryr. Anna Randall-Dieh], Pub. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $10.00 for & Subscriptions to 


WIDE AWAKE, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
No., for free distribution in Schools. 


ANY TEACHER 


De-| sending $5.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 


BABY LAND, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
BABY LAND for the same purpose. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
15! 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH! ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHIBADELPHIA. 


15 
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BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms, and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. W. Sil- 
icate Book tt Co., 191 Fulton St. N.Y. 134(1) 


NEW-ENGLAND _) Furnishes and fills situations. 


MUSICAL, E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. Music Hall, Boston. _ 


ye. !—Thirty Rewards of Merit, 3 kinds, 
postpaid, for 25 cts. F.E, ADAMS, Hill, N.H. 5b 


reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents — 


SILICATE 


| 
| 
rar When ordering Books, or Goods of any | 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that | 
saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 
m.. NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
“Choirs, Singing Schools, Societies | 
| 
| 
—_— 
| 
| 
E7~7 
| 
—— 
| 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 

terns. The FEARLESS is the 

only bolted and braced School 

Desk, and has ne equal. 

MICH, SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 
16 Hawley-St., Boston. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Covrt-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
& Tit, 102 2d St, Cincinnati. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 

213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
largest Manufacturers of 
School Furniture. Kin- 
dergartenGifts accurately 
made. Noiseless Drawing 
Slates with Book, new and 
veryttractive ,containin g 
200artistic designsforlittle 
folks. 65 varieties Globes, 
best extant. Webb's Sch’l 
and Family Cards & Pic- 
ture Lessons. We make 
all articles advertised. 


Extended, [Send for Illustrated 
Price Lists;—also for new 
Blackboard Stretcher,—a 
148 Folded» perfect thing and cheap. 


Elastic and Noiseless’ Furniture. 


The best invention ever made to prevent noise in the 
School-room. Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk Cov- 
ers: prevents not only all noise, but preserves pcarets, 
base-boards, walls, etc.; easily applied to Rocking-chairs, 
and all furniture resting en the floor. This Company 
will apply Noiseless Chair Tips, and will send a man to 
fit up their furniture. Adress, for terms, P. W. 
PRATT, The Elastic Chair-Tip Ceo., Abing- 
ton Centre, Maas. 142 zz 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
ec.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 1 line; $3, 
Slines; lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 
ING PRESS and #7, 
nfs in. ; 425% 5x7. 


GOLDIN ., Fort-Hill Sq., Boston, 


De Your Own Printing 
NO BXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOLDING OFFICIAJ. PRESS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars,cte. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $l up 


Send two 8c. stamps for new Catal 
GOLDING & CO.,Manu}'rs, Fort-Hill Sq, Boston. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


CENTENNIAL AWARD! 


Chairs. 


ay} 


Furniture. 


Settees, and 
us 


SDA 


School 


73 Fulton Street, Boston 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


HARRISON’S 
Writing-Inks, Mucilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Cirenlar to 


158522 HARRISON INK CO., 5 Murray St., N.Y. 

aw our ow “i th $5 free 

$66 y ntown. Terms and $5 outfit | $5 10 $20 per day at — oe ~~: $5 se. pk 


16 HAWLEY STREET Boston. 
For circular or information, address F. B. Sxow. 


E. B. BENJAMIN. 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, 
$25 each, giving 5-inch spark. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for “ APPARATUS of excel- 
ient design and finish, and rare and pure CHEMICALS.” 
Large cloth bound Catalogues, $1 50 each, N.B.—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS = III 22 


Geography Made Attractive tse"or Nichols’ Geographic Models. 


We Write us 
for 
send ‘a Set Descriptive 


Model of Colorado. 
The models in position resemble a relief map of the United States, measuring 74 by 44 inches. They contain 
74 pieces, each piece being the representative of a State or Territory. Invaluable in the School-room. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
McLEES & WARREN, Managers. [149] 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Se 


Philosophical Apparatus, of all kinds. 


“49P4Q 0} Ope pue ‘peyioduy 


Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction guaran- Sole Agent for Schroeder’s Educational Models, and 
teed. Send for Catalogue. Canadian School Sets. 117 (M) 


OUR 86.00 NEW YEAR GIFT. 


A $6.00 ELEGANT 


PREMIUM GIFT! 


COIN SILVER TABLE-WARE. 


Consisting of an Elegant Extra Coin Silver-plated Set of Six Teaspoons War- 
ranted equal to any set that retails at $4.60, and an Elegant Extra plated Coin Sil- 
ver Butter-Knife that retails at $1 50, 


GIVEN AWAY. 


Thus making the $6.00 Set of Teaspoons and Butter-Knife a valuable and use- 
ful New Year’s Gift from our house. 

This Elegant set of Teaspoons and Butter-Knife are of the latest Style pattern 
and each Spoon to be engraved with your initial, if desired; so don't fail to state 
plainly the initial you wish engraved on the spoons and butter-knife. 


THIS PREMIUM CIFT 
to patrons culy laste days, so please send for Silverware soon as ible. Address 
wi orders to EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING Co , 180 Elm 8t., Cincinnati, O., 
you reques sen sam 2 
Silverware is then to you FREE. 


CUT THIS OUT, AS IT IS WORTH $6.00. 


CUT THIS ouT. 
New Year Gift Silver-ware Premium Order, 


On receipt of this Certificate together with $1 to pa tage, packing, and express charges we will send 
you $6.00 worth of Coin Silver Table-ware free. Consisting pps Elegant Extra Plated Coin Silver 


of TEASPOONS AND BUTTER-KNIFE, 
‘autifully engrave! with your fnitial. Send for Silver- 


EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING CO., 180 Elm Oincinnati, 0. 


OUR 36.00 NEW YEAR GIFT, i 


H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me, Address 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


Fer Schools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 


& Co. 
A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, 
sent by mail on -_ of 25 cents. 

PERRY & CO., London. 
Branch House; 112 and 114 Williams St., New York. 


Pat’p Fes. 15, 1876. 


WASHSTAND. 


EVERY HOUSE, SCHOOL- ROOM, 
AND OFFICE IN THE LAND 
Should be Supplied with the 


“SANTITARY” 
Portable Wash Stand. 


Instantaneous Flow of Water. 
Operates Like a Stationary Stand. 
No Breaking of Bowls, Pitchers, 
or Slop Jars, as none are required. 

No Slopping of Water over the Carpet. 
No Sewer-Gases in Bedrooms. 

No Plumbers’ Bills to Pay. 


CAUTION,—This Stand is manufactured and sold in 
this city exclusively by the Proprietors, and is far su 

rior to any other in existence. Be sure that you get the 
‘ Sanitary Portable,” if you desire perfect satisfaction. 


Medal & Diploma awarded at Centennial Exhibition. 
Diploma at American Institute, 1877. 


N. Y. PORTABLE WASH STAND CoO, 
708 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 155 f 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Philosophical Instruments, 

Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical 

illustration of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most 

distinguished Professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
E.S. Rircute & Sons have been appointed agents 
by J. Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig and J. Du- 
, Paris, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Elec- 
trical Apparatus, and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Micro- 
soapess and receive orders from Schools and Colleges 
 Iupest goods Free of Duty and at Manufacturers’ 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, illus- 

trated, price 15 cents, sent on application. (When writ- 

ing, please mention this journal. ) 118 


all. 
D. M, FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells are 


widely celebrated for purity, fullness and richness of 
2. Catalogue free.” 155 
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THE SONG-SPARROW. 


wM. CULLEN BRYANT’S CONTRIBUTION TO “‘GOLDEN SONGS 
OF GREAT POETS.” 


Bird of the doorside! warbling clear 

In the sprouting or fading year, 

Well art thou named, from my own sweet lay 
Piped from paling or naked spray, 

As the smile of the sun breaks through 

Chill gray clouds that curtain the blue. 


Even when February bleak 

Smites with his frost the traveler’s cheek, 
While the air has no touch of spring, 

Bird of promise we hear thee sing 

Long ere the first rathe blossom wakes, 
Long ere the earliest leaf-bud breaks. 


April passes and May steals by; 

June leads in the sultry July; 

Sweet are the wood-notes, loud and sweet, 
Heard from the robin’s and hang-bird’s seat; 
Thou, as the green months glide away, 
Singest with them as gayly as they. 


August comes, and the melon and maize 
Bask and swell in his fiery blaze: 

Swallows gather, and southward bound 
Wheel like a whirl-blast round and round; 
Thrush and robin their songs forget, 

Thou art cheerfully warbling yet. 


Later still, when the suinac spray 
Reddens to crimson day by day, 
When, in the orchard, one by one, 
Apples drop in the ripening sun, 

They who pile them beneath the trees 
Hear thy lay in the autumn breeze. 


Comes November, sullen and grim, 
Spangling with frost the rivulet’s brim; 
Harsh, hoarse winds from the woodland tear 
Each brown leaf that is clinging there; 
Still art thou singing amid the blast, 

“Soon is the dreariest season past.”’ 


Only when Christmas snow-storms make 
Smooth, white levels of river and lake, 
Sifting the light snows all day long, 

Only then do we miss thy song; 

Sure to hear it again, when soon 

Climbs the sun to a higher noon. 


Late, when the sorrowing south wind brought 
Tidings of battles fiercely fought, 
Tidings of hosts in war array, 
Marking with graves their bloody way; 
Still wert thou singing near my door, 
“Soon is the stormiest season o’er.”’ 


Ever thus sing cheerfully on, 

Bird of Hope! as in ages gone, 

Sing of spring-time and summer shades, 
Autumn’s pomp when the summer fades, 
Storms that flee from the conquering sun, 
Peace by enduring valor won. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Repusiic or Wist Men.—It is not sufficient that 
wise men founded the republic, and established its con- 
stitution and laws, but wise men must be found to ex- 
ecute these laws and enact new ones as emergencies 
may require. Nor will it answer in a popular govern- 
ment that a few men should be wise: a large majority 
must be wise and just, or the laws will not be enforced. 
It requires twelve out of fifteen grand jurors to find a 
bill of indictment : it requires a unanimous verdict to 
convict a criminal. A very small minority, therefore, of 
Vicious and ignérant men can defeat justice. It may 


be safe, therefore, to assert that a popular form of gov- 
‘rnment can only be a success when the people are gen- 
rally intelligent and just. Our hope to reach this 

esirable result is by means of universal education. The 
People must all be taught to reason, to exercise judg- 
ment, and to rely upon themselves,—boys because they 
will become men and be called to act as voters and 
jurors ; girls because they will become wives and moth- 
“rs, and thus exercise mighty influence upon society, — 


all must be educated.—Gov. S. B. Axtell, of New Mexico. 


Norma Scuoois.—It must be added that it is 
universally admitted, by those experienced in such mat- 


ters, that normal schools are an essential part of every 
school system, There can not be good schools without 
good teachers, and there can not be a body of good 
teachers without normal schools, in which to prepare 
them for their work.— Supt. J. P. Wickersham, Penn. 


Tramps.—Might it not be a measure of protective 
economy to establish, in some central locality, a place 
where all tramps could be sheltered for the night, and 
given a meal of some kind in the morning, for which 
they should be required to render an equivalent in a 
certain amount of some kind of labor, even if it were 
nothing more than breaking stones for macadamizing 
the roads, and done without profit to the city; where, 
instead of being turned out of a station-house without 
food, to scatter about the city to beg or to steal, they 
would be under the surveillance of proper officers; and 
where the worthy among them could be better cared for 
than now, and the vicious dealt with as justice and hu- 
manity mightdemand? One thing could be confidently 
relied on: that the prospect of a little work would soon 


reduce the number of lodgers, and assaults, robberies, 
house-breaking, and larceny, would be less frequent.— 
E. H. Savage, Chief of Police, Boston. 


PuysicaL Epucation.—A wise system of education 
would be one by which every muscle of the body and 
every faculty of the mind would be brought into 
thorough, systematic, and judicious daily use. Instead 
of a recognition of these principles, it would seem to be 
the idea of some educators that the body will take care 
of itself, and that the head is a vacuum formed by 


nature for the reception of wisdom, with which it may 
be crammed and filled to any extent and in any manner 
whatever.—John G. Gholson. 


Work ovr or Scuoois.—We protest against the 
practice of doing school-room work out of the regular 
school hours. No teacher should correct compositions, 
spelling-papers, or examine in any way pupils’ work, 
outside of ‘school hours. The school programme should 
be so arranged that all this work should be done in 
school hours. If it can not be done, then it is plain 
that the teacher either has too many pupils, or there are 
too many studies or exercises in the school. The time 
outside of schools should be sacredly devoted to the 
physical, intellectual, social, and moral growth of the 
teacher. The teacher ,whose time and strength are all 
exhausted by school-room work can not grow, and the 


dread of a teacher’s examination increases yearly. Who 
will join with us in the protest against the doing of 
school-room work outside of school hours ?—Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly. 


MANUAL Labor For Lapirs.—The idea that manual 
labor is derogatory to a lady’s dignity is absurd. It is 
based upon mere vanity, and leads to idleness and all 
the evils attendant thereupon. It betrays ignorance of 
human nature and of the prime factors of human happi- 
ness, and is condemned alike by history and common 
sense. Homer tells us of princesses drawing water from 
the springs, and washing with their own hands the 
finest linen of their families—M. Anagnos, Director of 
Institution for the Blind. 

Heresies.—There is a sentiment more prevalent than 
we should think possible, that those schools are the best 
which take the pupils at the earliest age, and keep them 
the greatest. number of hours; also, in which the pupils 
learn the fastest and take in the largest amount of work 
in the shortest period of time. I need not say that 


these are heresies fatal to the young, who suffer the con- 
sequences in premature decay. We desire an intelligent 


appreciation of the relations of study and health, and the 
judicious adaptation of physical strength to the work 
and the influences of the school-room.—Dr. Thomas 
Lathrop, in Electie Teacher. 


ComMon-scHOOL Epucation Enoven.—When the 
State has given to all the children a good common-school 
education, it should there leave them to their own re- 


sources, and to follow such callings in life as their 
capacities fit them for. To go beyond this, is to injure 
rather than benefit them.—L. Robinson, Gov. of N. Y. 


Teacuers’ Suppiies.—Every teacher should be sup- 
plied with a Bible, a copy of Shakespeare, a history of 
the United States, an almanac, and an unabridged ‘dic- 
tionary. Supplied with these, he is quite well-prepared 


to make progress in things essential. Deprived of them, 
he becomes a mere pigmy in his calling, and worse than 
useless as a person designed to interest company in use- 
ful conversation.—J. Fraise Richard, Supt. of Schools, 
Alliance, Ohio. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


BY HON. J. W. DICKINSON, 
Secretary of Board of Education of Massachusetts. 


As elementary knowledge differs in kind from scien- 
tific, so does the mental energy exerted in acquiring the 
one differ from that exerted in acquiring the other. 
On account of this difference, courses of study should 
be divided into two parts: one to be so constructed as 
to lead the mind of the young student to a systematic 
study of those facts that will afterward be used in sci- 
entific study; the other so as to contain the topics for 
the sciences themselves. A knowledge of facts suggests 
and directs the mind to scientific knowledge ; from this, 
the first may be considered to be elementary to the 
second. Schools in which elementary knowledge is 
taught, are called elementary or primary schools. 

Two things are to be observed in forming a course of 
elementary studies, and two in teaching the course to 
elementary pupils. The two things to be observed in 
constructing the course are: 1st, what facts are to be 
taught? 2d, what is the order of their arrangement in 
the course? The two things to be regarded in teach- 
ing the course are: 1st, what method should be pursued 
for the communication of knowledge? 2d, what method 
for the cultivation of mental power? What facts are 
to be taught, and their arrangement in the course, are 
determined by the scientific course of study the student 
will in the future pursue, and by the kind of activity 
the mind is able to exert. 

The method of teaching to be employed will be de- 
rived from a knowledge of those mental laws that con- 
trol the manner of acquiring knowledge and mental dis- 
cipline. The primary teacher must know both the facts 
he is to teach, and the sciences founded upon them. 2d, 
he must understand the character of the mind he is to 
teach, that he may adapt his method to its wants. Our 
primary schools will never produce the good results of 
which they are capable, until they change their courses 
of study and their methods of teaching. The time the 
child spends at his primary work is wasted if he learns 
what is useless for him to know, or if he attempts to 
learn by a method that violates the laws of his mind. 
We have no right to expect correct elementary teach-— 


ing except by thoroughly educated and trained teachers 
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and not even by trained teachers, unless the conditions 
of such teaching be made possible by the aid of educated 
superintendents, who shall remove obstacles and supply 
means. We have no right to expect a reform in our 
elementary teaching, as long as we require it to be done 
by young, inexperienced, untrained teachers, laboring 
without the means which are necessary to awaken ideas, 
and without the aid and encouragement of an educated 
superintendence. 


INCLUSIVE TEACHING. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


There is a kind of prayer indulged in by some clergy- 
men which, I remember, used to impress me in my 
childish days as involving an unnecessary waste of time. 
The speaker began with a petition for a blessing on the 
pastor of the church in which he was temporarily offici- 
ating, and then followed it by one for the congregation. 
The town was next remembered, and then the beloved 
Commonwealth, the whole country, and, finally, all the 
inhabitants of the earth. I remember to have musingly 
wondered, as the ever-widening circles were one by one 
defined, why it would not have answered the same pur- 
pose, and have saved much time and effort, to ask for a 
blessing on the including inhabitants of the earth first, 
and thus save mentioning all the rest. 

This question has been recently brought to my mind 
again, by a very pertinent inquiry in the last report of 
the Superintendent of the Boston Schools. I quote the 
passage: “In determining the qualifications of candi- 
dates for the highest posts, is it necessary to subject 
them to an examination on all the branches that belong 
to education in all its grades! If the candidate is well 
up in Latin, is it worth while to test him on the parsing 
of an English sentence, or in spelling and defining ?” 

These queries strike so squarely at the root of one of 
the principal faults in almost all examination-papers, 
and in many parts of our school work, that I can not 
refrain from calling attention to them and emphasizing 
them. Almost all examination-papers in arithmetic 
that I have ever seen have begun with questions on 
notation and numeration, and some of the simplest 
operations in numbers, and have ended with complicated 
problems in interest and percentage, the last of which 
actually involved all the previous ones. And I have 
often heard classes examined orally, by the teacher’s 
opening the book at random from the beginning, and 
so on to the end, and putting a question here and there, 
This method may be easy, and may produce a satisfac- 
tory impression on the minds of spectators, but it is not 
the way best calculated to secure results with the least 
possible expenditure of time. Teachers are too apt to 
err in giving too many questions in an examination, as 
in a recitation, and gauging the value of the test by a 
consideration of the number of questions answered. 
Laziness and want of interest always culminate in 
mechanism, and the result of so much testing by means 
of questions that are not inclusive soon chokes out any 
real life in the school. 

But there is one line in which we especially need in- 
elusive teaching, and that is the languages. As Mr. 
Philbrick justly inquires, if a pupil does understand 
the construction of a complex sentence in Latin, why 
bother him about the construction of an English sen- 
tence? Does not the one imply the other? We want 
teachers who will cut clean through to the real essence 
of the sentence, of the relation of words, of the kinds 
and tenses of verbs, and stripping off all the adventitious 
fancies or peculiarities of the individual authors of the 
text-books in use in the different languages. Show the 
pupil, so that he can never forget it, the essential nature 
of the sentence itself; no matter in what language ex- 
pressed, — English or Latin, French or German,—he 
should show that there are, and of eternal necessity can 
be, at most only three fundamental divisions of time, 
and consequently only three fundamental tenses. Pupils 
who are studying two or three languages should be 


taught at first always to use the same names for corres- 
ponding tenses, no matter what the differing text-books 
may call them. If the French are more definite than 
the English or the Romans in their past tenses, that 
need not confuse. For the present-perfect tense they 
have two forms,—that is all,—and it still remains the 
present-perfect tense, either definite or indefinite. This 
subject of inclusive-teaching is susceptible of indefinite 
illustration in every branch, but perhaps I have said 
enough to explain what I mean by the term. 

The truth is, that by teaching what is not inclusive 
we fritter away the school-time of the pupil, and too 
often so confuse his ideas and destroy his confidence in 
the reality of any valid distinctions whatever, as to pave 
the way for entire want of rational interest and even of 
universal skepticism. Inclusive-teaching is impossible 
in a graded-school, where there is not one supervising 
head who is at all times perfectly acquainted with the 
work doing in every room, and with supreme authority 
in the building. It is impossible to direct and enforce 
even where we have such a supervising principal,—with 
the series of geographies, arithmetics, and grammars 
which: the business energy of American publishers is 
yearly forcing upon anxious parents and conscientious 
committees. 

Even the child knows that when he has the largest 
one of a so-called nest of boxes in his hand, he has them 
all. Of concentric circles, the one of longest radius in- 
cludes all the rest, and if we desire to circumscribe a 
space of that radius, is it not a saving of time and 
cleaner work to do it at once ? 

By teaching what is not inclusive we are simply pro- 
ducing an activity, but not a useful activity. We are 
securing a feverish buzz of work, but it is like the buzz 
of the circular-saw which does not touch the log, and 
which expends its strength in friction, and whirls round 
and round forever in one place in unreasonable and 
meaningless motion. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN EVROPE.—(IIL) 


BY WILLIAM WATSON, Pu.D., 
Member of the Prussian Society of Industrial Engineers. 


The National School of Roads and Bridges at Paris — 
History — Admission of Students — Internal Régime 
— Salary of Students — Direction and Administra- 
tion — Instruction — Courses of Lectures — Projets— 
Examples to illustrate the meaning of the term “ Pro- 
jet” — Projet for the Improvement of a River — Con- 
ferences — Field-work — Excursions — Examinations 
— Judgment of the Projets — Rank of the Students— 
Prizes — Discipline. 

This school was founded by the celebrated engineer 
Peronnet, in 1746, for the purpose of instructing in a 
more thorough manner the engineers of the kingdom, 
who had previously been organized under the title, 
“Corps des Ponts et Chaussées.” The functions of’ this 
corps are as follows: First, to prepare the projects for 
the great public works undertaken by the State, such 
as river and harbor improvements, light-houses, roads, 
railroads, bridges, etc. ; second, to superintend the con- 
struction of the works; third, to regulate the accounts 
and liquidate the expenses thus incurred. 

Private companies executing similar enterprises have 
frequently intrusted their works, by an authorization of 
the government, to ingénieurs des ponts et chaussées, |: 
these engineers being in effect temporarily detached 
from the service, without losing either their rank or 
their right to advancement. 

Admission.—For the last eighty years twenty stu- 
dents, selected annually from the élite of the graduates 
of the Polytechnic School, have been admitted into the 
School of Roads and Bridges; these, after graduation, 
enter the “Corps des Ponts et Chaussées.” 

Internal Régime.—The internal régime is that of 
semi-liberty, forming a transition between the previous 
military discipline of the Polytechnic School and the 
complete emancipation of the young graduate, influenced 


by a sense of duty and responsibility. 
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The students lodge and take their meals in the city, 
and are required to be present at the school from Novem- 
ber to June, daily, from the hours of 8:45 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
except one hour for breakfast; and during this time no 
one is allowed to leave school without special permission 
from the officer of service. 

Salary.—The salary of each student is 2,000 francs 
per year; at the end of his studies he receives the title 
of “ordinary engineer of the third class,” with a salary 
of 2,500 francs, and is stationed in the country under 
the direction of a chief engineer. 

Direction and Administration—The director of the 
school is a general inspector of roads and bridges of the 
first class; a chief engineer, or general inspector of the 
second class, has the direction of the studies; these two, 
together with the professors, form the council which 
regulates the instruction and work of the students. 

In addition, there is a superior council, formed by the 
director and inspector of the school, six general inspect- 
ors and three professors. The object of this latter 
council is to determine the rank of the students, and to 
suggest improvements in the instruction. 

Instruction.—The instruction during the three ses- 
sions consists of courses of lectures given by fifteen pro- 
fessors; of projets, which are the special work of each 
student; and accessory exercises. 

Courses of lectures.—The first year or third class has 
six courses; the second and third, five each. In addi- 
tion, twenty lessons in English and the same number in 
German are given annually. 

First Year — Third Class. 


Courses, No. lectures. 
Applied mechanics (resistance to ° 40 
Construction of roads, , 
Mineralogy and geology, . 80 
Political economy, é 30 


General processes of construction, 12 

Second Your— Second Class. 
Applied mechanics (hydraulics), 30 


Construction (bridges), ‘ 34 
Total, . . . . . . 141 
Third Year — First Class. 
Railways, . 35 
Construction ( coast and harbor improvements), « 35 


Administrative law, , ° ° e 40 

Total, . . . . . . 


Total number of lectures, ° 458 
PROJETS. 


The most important part of the instruction, and that to 
which everything else is made subservient, is given by 
projets ; these consist of exercises in construction and 
design, involving the determination of the strength, 
dimensions, and proper proportions of the parts, either 
by graphical methods or by computation. 

The projet is the characteristic feature of the instruc- 
tion in the European technical schools, and their stu- 
dents employ from one-half to two-thirds of their whole 
time in making the researches, computations, drawings, 
and memoirs, which unite to form what is called a projet. 

To give a clear idea of the nature of these problems 
of construction and design, the programme of one 
selected from the French collection is here annexed. 

Example to illustrate the meaning of the term “pro- 

jet”: To improve an Inland River—When the follow- 

ing projet was given, the French engineers were devising 
plans for the improvement of the rivers near Paris, — 
the Seine, and its tributary, the Yonne. One of the 
consulting engineers of the work was a professor in the 
school, and he selected a small portion of the river be- 
tween the two villages of Pont-sur-Yonne and Montereau 
as an exercise for his students, A map and longitudinal 
section of the river in its natural state accompanied the 
programme, which was as follows: 


PROGRAMME. 
River Improvement.—It is required to improve the navigation 
of that portion of the river Yonne between the villages of 
Pont-sur-Yonne and Montereau, so as to obtain a draught of 


at least six feet of; water throughout. This improvement may 
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ne accomplished by building movable dams with side locks, by 
making cut-offs, or by a combination of both systems. The 
existence of the dam and lock at Port-Renard should be taken 
into account, and the means sought to obtain from it greater 
advantages than it at present affords. The locks should be 
g00 feet by 40 feet, and constructed upon the most economical 
system. The choice of the system of dams is left to the stu- 
dents, who are required to present, — 1st, a plan and longitud- 
inal section of the river, showing the location of the works to be 
constructed, with the lines to indicate the depth of the water 
in the channel before and after the improvement; 2d, plans, 
sections, and drawings of the works constructed, with esti- 
mates of cost; 3d, an explanatory memoir. 

The students of the first year have to furnish eight 
projets ; those of the second and third years, five each- 
These are equivalent to one projet per month, and re- 
quire about one-half of the time of the student; the 
other half is absorbed by lectures, conferences, and other 
exercises, such as composition once a month ; semi-weekly 
lessons in sketching, chemical, photographic, and tele- 
graphic manipulation ; exercises in the field, of leveling 
and surveying; visits to the workshops, etc. 

Conférences.—In addition to the courses of lectures 
enumerated above, a certain number of conférences are 
added upon the following subjects, viz.: Electric tele- 
graphy, photography, railway management, and piscicul- 
ture. Also, when exceptionally great engineering work 
or important processes can be made the themes of inter- 
esting communications, the administration has estab- 
lished special conférences. Thus, during the last few 
years, the students have been made acquainted with the 
following topics: The Mount Cenis Tunnel; The Suez 
Ship-cal ; The drainage of cities and the utilization 
of sewage; The process of rescuing workmen buried 
under caving earth; Instructions in the management 
and extinction of fires; The proper attention to be given 
to wounded workmen in the field, ete. 

Field-work.—An accurate description of the instru- 
ments, however clear and detailed it might be, would 
not suffice for the instruction of engineers frequently 
called upon to direct great operations in leveling and 
geodesy. For this reason the course of instruction in 
roads includes a number of field operations, such as the 
use of the geodesic circle, the plane-table, the level, and 
the tacheometre. 

The students have at the same time to make the pre- 
liminary survey for the location of a road. The oper- 
ations are verified in the field, and recommenced when 
the errors exceed a certain limit. It is proper to add 
that these exercises made together in groups excite 
great interest among the students, and in a very short 
time they are able to execute them with rapidity and 
precision. 

Excursions.—The session is usually terminated by 
excursions for sketching, for geological or agricultural 
observation ; visits to important engineering works, 
such as the river-gates and bridges of the Seine, the 
sewers of Paris, the railway stations, artesian wells, 
great workshops, etc. 

_Examinations.—The students have to pass one par- 
tial examination every month, and at the end of the ses- 
Sion a general examination upon all the permanent 
courses given at the school. 

Judgment of Projets.—After each projet has been ex- 
amined, the professor in charge collects the drawings 
and memoirs, and in a kind of public judgment before 
the class, commends or criticises the work according to 
its merit. Thus the students, instructed by their errors, 
are stimulated to greater exertion, without having their 
sensibilities wounded by the slightest personal allusion. 

Rank.—The rank of the students according to their 
merit is determined by taking into account their assid- 
uty, the examination marks, their capacity in composi- 
Hon, in projets, in practical exercises, missions, etc. 
ts acne of examination a maximum of marks 
odie is ed, varying for each subject according to its 
teal te The students are marked accord- 
a ~ their examinations and projets, and no one is 
MA ee graduate whose average does not exceed a 

y established minimum, 


Prizes.—Prizes of 200 francs are awarded by the su- 
perior council in composition ; also, for the best projet 
in each of the principal courses. 

Discipline.—Experience has happily shown that there 
is very little need of a recourse to severe measures to 
insure order and discipline among students interested 
and eminently laborious. 

Beside special reprimands given, students may be 
temporarily excluded, censured by the council, publicly 
reprimanded, or definitely excluded. 


VARIETIES. 


— January came, thaw, and conquered.—[ Rochester 
Democrat. 

— “Now, Johnnie, give me a sentence containing a 
noun and a pronoun relating to it.” Johnnie looked up 
at the ceiling, and then at the floor, and, finally, almost 
in despair, glanced out of the window. Then his coun- 
tenance changed, and, pointing to some fowls in the 
street that could be seen from the school-room, ex- 
claimed: “Them is hens, and they’re all shes.” 

— Ancient fire-escapes: Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego. 

— At the recent dedication of a Baptist Church near 
Rochester, N. Y., the ceremony of baptism was also 
performed. While in the water, and waiting for a can- 
didate, the minister suggested that a hymn be sung, 
whereupon one of the deacons innocently struck up the 
familiar hymn, “ Pull for the shore.” 

— A pupil recently defined the word “ buttress” as 
“ A female who makes butter.” 

— A Colored Skeptic.—W hen schools were established 
in the South for the education of the negro, they were 
eagerly patronized by the colored folks of all ages. Coy 
maidens of thirty, and bashful lads equally old, gayly 
trudged to school with diminutive primers in their 
hands, while the small-fry swarmed in the school-houses, 
and were enthusiastic on the education question. Of 
Pete, the subject of our anecdote, it might be truly 
written that “ne’er did pencil trace a whiter eye or 
blacker face.” His former master, Dr. H , had 
taken great pains with him, instructing him daily in 
reading and writing. In the fall Pete was to go to 
school, and anxiously looked forward to it. This was in 
1869, when the sun was in total eclipse in August. 
There were all sorts of rumors among the colored people 
about calamities which would happen at the time of this 
phenomenon. A few days before it occurred, the follow- 
ing conversation took place between Pete and a friend: 
“Pete, did you know dar was gwine to be a ’clipse ob 
de sun next week?” “Yes,” said Pete, “I heard de 
folks talkin’ ’bout it.” “Pete, 1 hear dat awful things 
is gwine to happen when it comes. Dey say dat de 
world is gwine to come to an end.” Curling his lip in 
scorn, and fixing his big white eyes on him, Pete 
answered, with contempt, “Go ’way, niggah. Don’t 
you know dat school opens in September? How, den, 
can de world come to an end in August ?—[ Editor's 
Drawer, in Harper's Mag. for Feb. 

— A little four-years-old girl, in her deep reverence 
for the Almighty, could never be persuaded to say God, 
it was always “Mr. Dod.” “Why, mamma, it isn’t 
’spectful to say Dod; it’s Mr. Dod, of course.” 

— A Kentucky preacher rose to speak, and opened 
the Bible. 
to be, “The voice of the turtle shall be heard in the 
land.” “Brethering,” said he, “at first sight one would 
not think there was much in this text; but on a little 
consideration, you will see there’s a great deal in it. 
Now, you all know what a turtle is. If you’ve been 
along by a pond, you have seen them on a log sunning 
themselves. Now, it is said, ‘The voice of the turtle 
shall be heard in the land.’ But the turtle hasn’t any 
voice, that anybody ever heard; so it must be the noise 
he makes in plunging off the log into the water. Hence, 
we conclude that immersion is meant, and that immer- 


A PRAYER. 


BY HENRY AMES BLOOD. 


For the dead and for the dying 
For the dead that once were living, 
And the living that are dying, 
Pray I to the All-forgiving. 


For the dead who yester journeyed, 
For the living who, tomorrow, 

Through the Valley of the Shadow, 
Must bear the world’s great sorrow; 


For the immortal who, in silence, 
Have already crossed the portal; 

For the mortal who, in sadness, 
Soon shall follow the immortal; 


Keep thine arms round all, O Father! 
Round lamenting and lamented ; 

Round the living and repenting; 
Round the dead who have repented. 


Keep thine arms round all, O Father 
That are left or that are taken; 
For they all are needy, whether 
The forsaking or forsaken. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM.—(II1.) 


I have insisted that an essential element in the edu- 
cation of the American citizen is public virtue, and that 
this can be secured to all our children only in the public 
schools. 

The next inquiry is what text-book of morals shall be 
used in our schools to inculcate public virtue? Pro- 
fessor Huxley, the English savant, who has the reputa- 
tion of being nearly or quite an atheist or materialist, 
yot long since came out very decidedly in favor of read- 
ing the Bible in the common schools. He would have 
it done without any theological comments, and judi- 
ciously as to selections to be read. The ground of his 
advocacy of the Bible is, that “there must be a moral 
substratum to the child’s education to make it valuable, 
and that there is no other source from which this can be 
obtained at all comparable with the Bile.” This must 
be regarded as an unprejudiced opinion, and an important 
concession to the Christian idea that the Bible is the 
source of all private and public virtue. And I find an- 
other concession to the same great truth in the history 
of Girard College, located in Philadephia. That College 
was founded by Stephen Girard by an appropriation of 
more than two millions of dollars, for the education of 
“poor white male orphans.” He appropriated forty- 
five acres in the heart of the city (as it is now located), 
which he directed to be enclosed by a stone wall ten 
feet high, with pickets upon its top. Five spacious 
buildings, of sufficient capacity to accommodate five 
hundred pupils with a home and instruction, were 
erected upon these grounds. His will enjoined “that 
no ecclesiastic missionary, or minister of any sect what- 
soever, shall ever hold or exercise any station or duty 
whatever in the said College; nor shall any such person 
ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a visitor within 
the premises appropriated to the purposes of said Col- 
lege.” This was understood, as well it might be, as ex- 
pressive of Mr. Girard’s hostility to the Christian re- 
ligion, and his determination forever to exclude its 
instructions and precepts from the College which he had 
founded. This understanding of his will was the foun- 
dation for Mr. Webster’s great argument against the 
validity of said will. But Mr. Girard, in the context, 
made the following provision: “My desire is, that all 
the teachers and instructors in the College shall take 


pains to instil into the minds of the scholars the purest 
The first verse that met his eye happened | principles of morality, so that, on their entrance into 
active life, they may from inclination and habit evince 
benevolence toward their fellow-creatures, and a love of 
truth; sobriety, and industry.” 


Now the executive officers of the College, in carrying 


out the conditions of this will, were required to do two 
things especially; viz., to exclude from the premises 
every “ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister,” and to 
instil into the minds of the scholars the purest principles 
of morality.” But where were these “ purest principles 
of morality ” to be found ? 
tian’s Bible. So they decided; and though no clergyman 


Nowhere but in the Chris- 


sion will become universal.” 


is knowingly admitted to the College, daily worship and 
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religious instruction enter into the course of education 
of Girard College. The Bible is read, hymns are sung, 
and appropriate discourses are delivered by the president, 
or some layman whom he has selected. 

Here is a remarkable case illustrating our subject. 
An avowed infidel establishes a college for the education 
of orphan children and youth. He excludes forever, all 
Christian teachers from the institution, and yet, by his 
requirements as to moral instruction, compels the trus- 
tees to take the Bible as the foundation upon which to 
build up the College. And to-day, five hundred orphan 
children are being trained under its influences and in- 
struction, by the direction of an infidel benefactor! 
This is a second and important concession to the neces- 
sity of biblical morality in our schools. 

If, then, public virtue is a necessary element in the 
education of American citizens, and if they can be prop- 
erly educated only in the public schools, and if pure 
morality can be found nowhere but in the Bible, it must 
follow that the Bible must be retained in our public 


schools. OrcuTT. 


GOV. RICE’S EDUCATIONAL VIEWS. 


In marked contrast.with the narrow views of Gov. 
Robinson on questions of vital consequence to our whole 
system of education, is the message of Gov. Rice, of 


Massachusetts : 


‘* Amid the pressing claims for material advancement, the 
fostering care of humane and reformatory interests, and efforts 
to remove all waste and unnecessary burdens from the public 
treasury, the people of Massachusetts will never cease to 
respond to every wish and proper provision for keeping in vig- 
orous action the common schools, and for bringing the means 
of obtaining a fair education within reach of the humblest of 
her children. The public schools should never be permitted to 
fall below the most advanced methods of teaching, on the one 
hand; and, on the other, they should embrace in their courses 
of instruction what is necessary as a foundation for success 
and usefulness in the ordinary pursuits of life, so that the 
educational forc® shall keep pace with the progress of every 
other interest. If more extended and liberal ranges of study 
be required than formerly, this will, perhaps, involve larger 
cost; but it also indicates the forward movement of society at 
large.”’ 

The views he expresses on the single branch of art- 
education alone, exhibits a knowledge of the laws which 
control the material as well as spiritual interests of the 
State, and stamp him as a wise legislator and states- 
man. He says: ‘ 


“*T desire tocommend anew to your favorable attention the sub- 
ject of industrial art education, feeling that the interests of the 
Commonwealth, in greater variety than can be easily described, 
are undoubtedly involved therein. Displaying a degree of in- 
ventive talent which places her in the front rank of States in res- 
pect to mechanical pursuits, and exhibiting a measure of com- 
mercial enterprise of corresponding proportions, our State does 
not yet command that eminence in the markets of the world 
which she is destined hereafter to attain, if efforts in the develop- 
ment of her industries be rightly directed. Her manufactures, 
like those of the country in general, too often bear marks of for- 
eign imitation, or are the product of foreign designers in our own 
mills; while those of native design too often bear evidence of 
undisciplined taste and less perfect execution. Before native 
talent can fully supply the need in this respect, there must be 
a general advance in mechanical skill and in art-culture. A 
great poet or scholar is most likely to be matured in a literary 
atmosphere, and in like manner there must be a general diffu- 
sion of artistic principles, taste, and practice, before we can 
hope for that higher outcrop of ability which shall lead the 
way to preéminence in manufacturing success. But apart 
from the generation of extraordinary leaders, the whole char- 
acter of our industries will shortly feel the influence of this 
training in the line of direct and profitable advantages. The 
higher advancement of art-education tends to the multiplica- 
tion of new forms of industry, to the enlargement of the field 
of remunerative labor, and to the increase of wages; and thus 
it benefits alike the capitalists and the working classes in a 
community where it is encouraged. I pass by, in this place, 
the discussion of the moral aspects of the case,—the elevation 
of taste and character which comes from contemplation and 
association with what is most perfect and most beautiful; 
though that surely is of no small consideration which contrib- 
utes most largely to our purest enjoyment, while at the same 
time it is made to contribute to our physical comfort and to the 
wealth of the community. Tosecure these results, the normal 
art-school, now an assured success, is diligently working, and 
sending annually forth teachers whose influence is already felt, 
both in the elevation of the public taste and in the improved 
designs and commercial value of the products of our in- 
dustries.”’ 


We can judge from such broad and liberal views what 
would be the language of our New-England Governor 
on the support which the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts owes to high schools, which foster all primary as 
well as college education. But it is the good fortune of 
the State to have too profound a regard for all of her 
interests, to strike a blow at those departments of educa- 
tion which are of highest utility to her business and 
commercial prosperity. 


WINTER WOODS AND WALKS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


A walk in the wild woods is never without its charm. 
Even in the winter we find it profitable to keep up our 
acquaintance with Nature, and to pay her an occasional 
visit. She never pleads the shallow and fallacious ex- 
cuse of domestic engagements, but we have a suspicion 
that about this time she is not the least busy lady in the 
land. Think of all the sleeping buds she has to rock 
and fondle, and of all the multitudinous plans she is 
maturing, to delight and surprise us in the spring! 
Under the snow-beds are myriads of slumbering blos- 
soms, not to speak of forms of higher life, which await 
but a word from the gentle goddess to come forth in 
vernal beauty. 

We love to follow the paths made by some rabbit or 

other wild creature, and which lead into mysterious 
depths of forest. The silence would be appalling, were 
it not for that instinctive faith in the latent life about 
us. In places the snow is positively blue,—where, for 
instance, the “sombrous pines” cast their long shadows 
westward and mark the progress of the sun. Wonder- 
ful palaces have been built above the little brook, which 
bubbles, and whispers, and laughs as it plays sweet 
music on the tinkling ice. We gaze down colonnades 
of stately pillars, ornate as those of Thebes. Let 
Schlieman delve in the ruins of Mycene: he can not 
unearth more wonderful remains than these. It requires 
good courage, and something of enthusiasm besides, to 
travel a foot over frozen snow; but there are days when 
it is quite out of -the question for one to stay at home. 
Blue skies, jingling sleigh-bells, and crisp air all summon 
him out of doors. If he can skate, he has reached the 
triumph of locomotion, the poetry of earthly movement. 
A perfect skater suggests those exquisite statues of the 
Greeks, where a god is represented poised as if for flight. 
The anatomical absurdity of wings is dispensed with, 
and he seems to glide along by the very force of genius. 
There may be reason, perhaps, why we can not skate. 
At such times we wrap up well, and start off like some 
Alpine or Arctic explorer, with a convenience at hand 
of which these venturesome spirits are deprived,—viz., 
the ready access to a returning horse-car. 
Sometimes kind Nature undertakes a little dramatic 
performance in our back-yard, when we keep a reserved 
seat in the house and witness the spectacle in comfort. 
Where is the artist that can paint such a scene? Does 
a child’s imagination even, create anything so dazzling 
and bewildering? Here is a pear-tree, whose withered 
fruit is transformed into sugared confections. For what 
fairy beauty are prepared these necklaces of pearl ? 
Who ground the iridescent facets of yonder diamonds 
that spangle in the sunlight, and, catching the subtle 
colors of the spectrum, gleam like shattered rainbows ? 
The oak has sheathed himself in mail, and even the tiny 
twigs are gauntleted. A light breeze causes the armor 
to creak and the joints to rattle, but the fabric is well- 
wrought and can endure the strain. 

Beautiful beyond all description is the view adown 
the garden path, where the over-arching shrubs have 
formed a fret-work of crystal. Here are hung strings 
of orient pearls; tapestry and lace-work of superb 
patterns recall the splendors of medieval times; and 
here is a film or veil of frost so delicate that a breath 
would endanger it. The, most homely objects are 
fringed with opaline icicles. A cluster of barberries, 
which has escaped the birds, is now an ear-drop of 
costly coral. What could the island-home of Edmund 
Dantes show that was in any way comparable to this 
splendor ! 

** Loveliest of lovely things are they 
On earth, that soonest pass away.”’ 

Even as we look, the enchantment is broken. The 
rare decorations are dashed upon the ground, for with a 
shudder and a sigh, each branch seems to bow itself 
slightly and then cast off its armor. The jewels are 


dissolved in rain. 


MATHEMATICS. 
ent should be directed to 


All communications intended for this de 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


QUERIES. 
2 
—In the equation +9¢=0,2=> + —4, 


2 
in which both values of xz are positive when <- > ¢. 


Now, is there any principle by which, in the solution of 
problems which give rise to such equations, we can tell, 
in advance, whether the less, the greater, or both values 
of x will give correct answers to the problem ? 
TEACHER. 


[ Ans. Problems giving rise to quadratic equations are 
properly answered by both values of 2, in all cases, 
unless there is some restriction in the statement of the 
problem. If there is such a restriction, there can be no 
general principle by which to determine whether the 
greater or less value will satisfy the conditions of the 
problem. This may be illustrated by an example. 
Take the problem: To divide a given trapezoid into 
two equal parts, by a line parallel to the parallel sides 
of the trapezoid. Let « = the distance of the dividing 
line from the shorter base, b, of the trapezoid, a being 
the longer base, and p its altitude. 

Then we find = — + 

Here we find only the first value applicable to the 
given trapezoid; but the problem, stated more gener- 
ally, would be: Given two lines intersecting at a given 
angle, cut by two parallel lines p distance apart, and at 
a given distance from the intersection of the first lines, 
to find the position of a third parallel which shall bisect 
the area of the trapezoid formed. 

Now, as two trapezoids may be thus formed, the two 
results are necessary to satisfy fully the problem.—Ep. } 


— If a cannon be placed on the rear platform of a train 
going at the velocity of 30 miles an hour, and a ball 
fired in the opposite direction with the same velocity, © 
where will the ball strike ? F. W. C. 


[It will fall directly to the ground.—Ep. } 


— It is said the mouth of the Mississippi is 24 miles 
farther from the center of the earth than its source. In 
this case, it might be said to run up hill. How is this ? 

F. W. 

[It does not run up hill. Up hill means rising above 
a given level, and the mouth of this river is not above 
the level of its source. A level surface is spheroidal, 
and is farther from the center of the earth as you ap- 


proach the equator.—Ep. ] 


— J. E. C. calls for solutions of the following by pro- 
portion : 

(1.) If the carriage of 5 ewt. 3 gr., 150 miles, cost 
$24.58, what must be paid for the carriage of 7 ewt., 
2 gr. 15 lbs., 32 miles, at the same rate ? 

(2.) A received of B $9 for the use of $6 for 6 
mos.; now B wishes to hire of A $18, till the interest 
shall amount to the same sum; for how long must he 
hire it ? 

(3.) If 15 oxen or 20 cows will eat 3 tons of hay in 
8 weeks, how much hay will be sufficient for 15 oxen 
and 8 cows for 12 weeks ? 

(4.) If 5 men, by laboring 10 hours a day, can mow 
a field of 30 acres in 10 days, how long will it require 
8 men and 7 boys, provided each boy can do j,; as much 
as a man, to mow a field containing 54 acres ? 


PROBLEMS. 
Prosiem 6.—Find with what regular polygons the 
space around one point can be entirely covered. 
» E. J. Epmunps. 
Prorsitem 7.—Prove geometrically that the differ- 
ential of sin x is equal to cos x dz. E. J. E. 


Prosiem 8.—Find a function g (a, y), such as (2). 


=9 (x) +9(y)- E. J. E. 


— E. J. Edmunds, James Waters, L.'Wright, J. S. R., 
S. H. Parsons, and E. W. W. are to be credited with 
proofs of theorem in Journat Oct. 4, 1877. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


QUERY FOR LATINISTS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The genius of the English language is such that the order 
of the words in a single sentence, such as “ Cwsar’s excellent 
lieutenant has attacked the brave Germans,” is a matter of 
such simple uniformity that any number of persons, in ex- 
pressing the same thought, would spontaneously place every 
word in precisely he same position. 

My query now is, To what extent does such uniformity of 
word-order prevail in Latin? What, e.g., would be the 
natural way of saying in Latin (there being no special empha- 
sis, and nothing before or after it to occasion a transposition), 
this sentence: ‘‘ The brave Roman general won a great victory 
over Hannibal’? ? What is the most natural way for the 
Latin language to express this simple sentence? Will Latin 
students please send in their translations ? GALLICUS. 


THE OPPOSITION TO OUR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 
I used to be much amused at the folly of the ostrich, which 
when pursued, thrust his head into the sand and thought him- 


self safe. I have not ceased to be amused by a similar folly in 


mankind. 
Your issue of the 27th ult. showed friend Mayo, figuratively, 


in the same position. The high-school eggs have long been 
laid and enemies are after them, while he thrusts his head into 
the sands of laudation and disbelief, and loudly asseverates that 
the battle against them is mostly in the West, and is waged by 
friends of private sectarian institutions. 

Now, because the sect of which Mr. Mayo is an honored 
member, has chosen to keep its money, generally speaking, for 
its own purposes, and has founded scarcely a private school, itis 
no good reason why he should so fiercely attack all teachers in 
schools founded and supported by other denominations, and 
declare that this conspiracy against high schools has been be- 
gotten and brought forth by those interested in private schools. 
Of course, I do not believe that Mr. Mayo was influenced by 
any such consideration, but I have put it in this way to show 
how easily apparent connections may be shown where none 
exist, and how naturally one’s motives may thus be misjudged. 

The fact is, the feeling against high schools is wide-spread 
and deep-rooted. It is not confined to any one section nor to 
any sect. I have met it in thirteen States, and have done 
what little I could to defend and support the high school, but 
I believe in order to do this successfully, we must look at the 
matter as it is, and not strike out blindly in the dark, or alien- 
ate, by sweeping charges, any who would otherwise be our 
allies. Wecan not defend our school system on the ground 
that sectarian teachers oppose it, but rather on its merits, and 
its great usefulness to the people. 

Not only is it regretfully granted by many of the best friends 
to the high school, that it is not doing all its work with desired 
results, but a considerable class are found, even in the East, 
who declare that the State has no right to educate above the 
grammar grade. It isno use todeny this, and thus to adopt the 
ostrich policy. The battle has begun in New York: the gov- 
ernor leads the enemies’ forces. He declares, in his inaugural 
for’78, his belief that the high schools should not be main- 
tained by the State, and he is finding a large following. This 
attack will be followed up in the Ohio Legislature, within the 
present month, and will soon run all along the line. The oppo- 
nents of the high schools, and of the system in general, are 
not confined to advocates of sectarian schools, whether Chris- 
tian or Catholic, but are found in all sects and outside of sect, 
and to meet them successfully we must have stronger weapons 
than denial and assertion. 

The very same number of THe JourNAL in which Dr. 
Mayo’s article was given the prominence of an editorial, con- 
tained a letter from Washington giving an account of a speech 
by Dr. Loring, of Salem, before the school superintendents, 
in which the speaker gave voice to the feelings of thousands. 
Do not class me among the opponents of the high schools, for 
I have not only always defended them,—not because they were 
perfect, but because they were needed, — but have taught in 
them for years. I believe that both the academy and the high 
school have a place in our school system. 

It is not only true that the high schools of New England do 
not fill the place of the academies of years lang syne, but it is 
also true that those same academies did not fill the place that 
the high schools fill now. It may be that some of the special 
friends of private schools and sectarian colleges are opposed to 
_ high schools, but it is as eminently unfair to charge them with 
doing So because they favor their own college, as to charge 
friend Mayo with favoring high schools because his denomina- 
tion hasn’t an overplus of private schools. 

I believe that our high schools are doing a grand work in 
Many places, I know that in some places they are unworthy 
a place in the school system, and the true friends of the high 
School, instead of throwing mud at me for saying so, or of 
thrusting their heads far into the sands of laudation, will ac- 
knowledge the fact and join with me in finding and removing 
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the causes. No doubt the “ good-natured wealthy men” who 
have founded so many schools and colleges, look down from 
the abode of the blest, with a pang of regret that they did not 
have the Doctor as adviser; but what say the thousands who 
in these despised sectarian schools and colleges have obtained 
an education, which, however imperfect, better than they 
would otherwise have obtained, was a blessing to themselves 
and to the nation. The people will listen very patiently, I can 
assure the Dr., especially in the States that needed just such 
schools, to the advice of a management, which at its own cost 
has, from private resources, raised up at their very doors, 13 
colleges in Iowa, 8 in Wisconsin, 18 in Indiana, 22 in Illinois, 
etc., that the people, in their comparatively new homes, might 
not grow up in ignorance. The thirteen colleges in Iowa, for 
example, have done a work that no Harvard could have done, 
had it been on the banks of the Mississippi free to every child in 
the State; and the thousands of men and women who have stood 
first in those gallant States of the West, and have made them 
largely what they are, are mostly men who have to thank these 
little colleges for giving them advantages which have enabled 
them to do their work. Nay, the very school system of the 
West, which our friend so justly said was ahead of that of 
Massachusetts to-day, grew out of these same sectarian schools. 
They made it posiible, and furnished the material. I know 
their grade was low, their instructors, in some instances, not 
the best, and their advantages not so great as the older and 
richer States offered; but they were better than the State could 
give. They made men, and these men are in the front rank 
to-day, and I hope to hear their voices in indignant disapproval 
of all attempts to cast slurs either upon the institutions them- 
selves, or upon the wisdom of their noble, self-sacrificing 
founders. 

I believe that the mighty chain that bound the West to the 
East in the great civil war, was thechain of Christian churches 
and Christian colleges, which the liberality of Christian men 
had planted so firmly on the Western prairies. No doubt in 
many instances, colleges could now be wisely consolidated, 
and no doubt they will be here and there united; if those in 
whose hands they are choose to do this, Iam sure no one will 
object, but I am free to confess that I hope it will not be done 
to any extent for some years, as in most cases it will lessen the 
number of men who will be properly educated. 

“‘Itis not refreshing to hear’’ men, celebrated for their wis- 
dom and standing as instructors, ‘‘ declaring that the State is 
impotent to teach enough of our common Christianity to but- 
tress public morality in the public school,’’ but it is no more 
refreshing to know that the friends of the common school are 
giving just cause for such a charge, and to read in the same 
paper that the school board of a large city have driven the 
only foundation of true morality from the city schools, 

Then this ‘‘ sexual demoralization:’’ it makes no difference 
whether advocates of coéducation or the reverse, of private 
schools or public, that terrible ery ‘‘sexual demoralization”’ 
comes up like the ghost of Banquo, and yet our mothers 
didn’t seem to mind it; our sisters, sweethearts, and wives get 
along very well in spite of having passed through the schools 
where, according to somebody, the terrible plague must rage. 
Now, I have yet to learn that it makes much difference whether 
girls and boys are educated together or separately, in public or 
private schools, provided they are educated. It is true that the 
public schools are not what they should be, but I see no reason 
why, on that account, certain people should fly so fiercely at 
any one who ventures to assert a thing that is as plain as the 
sun in the heavens, nor why all connected with the schools 
should try to cover up all these defects, or cry out ‘‘ you’re an- 
other.’’ If our school system is to stand, as stand it will and 
must, we must welcome even unfriendly criticism, must ac- 
knowledge the faults, so far as discovered, must root out in- 
competency, and, in a word, must make the schools so that the 
people cannot get along without them. * 


“WOULD RATHER,” ETC. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have been much interested in the discussion that has been 
going on between “‘H. H. Ballard” and I am sur- 
prised that Mr. B. should so readily yield a position so well 
taken. Some years ago I concluded that “‘ would rather”’ is 
preferable to ‘‘had rather,’”’ and am not yet convinced that it 
is not. Please allow me to add my mite to the discussion. 

** R.”’ claims that “‘ had rather,”’ etc., are idioms used by old 
English writers, and consequently too sacred to be affected by 
any spirit of innovation. That argument is weak. If Bacon 
used ‘‘ had rather,’’ and spelled essays ‘‘ essaies,’’ have we any 
better reason for changing the latter than we have for chang- 
ing the former? What is an idiom but a literary monstrosity, 
as a deformed child is a physical one ? It does not conform to 
the laws of language formation. It came into being in conse- 
quence of a violation of the laws of language, and continued 
in the language because some eminent men use the expression, 
forced upon them, in lieu of a better. If “‘ R.’”’ clings so tena- 
ciously to that which is old, why does he not adhere to the 
scientific theories and the philology of the 17th century, in- 
stead of accepting the ‘“‘neologisms’’ of the scientists and 


philologists of the 19th century ? Richard Grant White 
contemptuously terms our language ‘“ The Grammarless 
Tongue.”’ So far as it consists of idioms, it is gram- 
marless. If we would have a perfect language, we must 
discard all idioms. What reasonable objection can be made to 
substituting, for a lawless idiom, an expression that *‘can be 
parsed’’ ? that is, one that conforms to law. 

Again, compare the German, ‘ Ich wollte lieber.””, No good 
German and English scholar would think of translating it, 
**T had rather,” but ‘‘I would rather.”’ 

“R.”’ challenges Mr. Ballard to give an example of the use 
of would rather”? previous to 1750. Mr. B. frankly admits 
that he can not. I think all will admit that no better English 
can be found than is found in Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his 
son. In the 18th letter (see edition published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia), this sentence is found: ‘‘I shall be 
very glad to be taught by you, and I assure you I would rather 
have you able to instruct me than any other body in the 
world.”? This was written in 1739. Again, inthe same letter, 
“I would rather choose not to alter the ancient proper 
names.’’ Again, in 1747, letter 131, he wrote, ‘‘ A genealogy 
is no trifle in Germany; and they would rather prove the two 
and thirty quarter than the two and thirty cardinal virtues, if 
there were so many.” 

**R.”’ says, “* The case lies in a nut-shell. In the first place, 


‘had better,’ ‘had rather,’ ‘had as lief,’ are old English forms, 
and the only English forms.’’ He must now admit that 
‘*would rather’? is an old English form. ‘‘In the second 
place, ‘would rather,’ ‘would better,’ are awkward neolo- 
gisms, invented by grammarians within the last century or so. 
If their advocates can show an example of a date te pe to 
175@, I should much like to have them do it.’’ This I have 
done, and have thus shown that ‘‘ would rather’’ is not ‘** an 
awkward neologism, invented by a grammarian,’’ but was 
used habitually 140 years ago, by an accomplished linguist, wri- 
ter, and orator, whose language is a better model for imitation 
than that of Marlowe and Shakespeare. ‘In the third place, 
the argument from analogy, as put by Mr. Ballard, is worth- 
less.’’ Iadmit that, as Mr. Ballard has already done. I claim 
that the argument would not be necessary, even if it were 
valid. In conclusion, I would advise ‘R.’’ to read Bacon’s 
** Essaie’’ on Innovations.”’ 
MILTON J. GRIFFIN, A.M., 
Prin. High School, North Adams, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ CONVENTION, 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

The Congregationalist unwisely remarks: ‘‘ If the teachers 
of Maine, as was once the case in Massachusetts, persist in 
setting the time for their State Convention at a date when the 
schools generally are in session, wé think the Auburn commit- 
tee are justified in their course. Teachers have long vacations, 
and if they can not hold their annual convention without a 
special vacation, they ought not to complain that schools can 
not be interrupted for such a meeting.” 

We wish to add: If the ministers of Massachusetts persist 
in setting the time for their State Associations at a date other 
than the long summer vacation of the clergy, the people 
are justified in refusing them the liberty to attend. Ministers 
have long vacations, and if they can not hold their annual or 
county conventions without a special vacation, they ought not 
to complain that church-work can not be interrupted for such 
a meeting. How do you like that, Mr. Congregationalist ? 


PROFESSOR RICHARDSON’S LETTER. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

Professor Richardson’s letter on ‘‘ Latin Pronunciation ”’ in 
Tue JourNnAL of Dec, 27, has suggested the following queries: 

1. Is itnot more important for scholars to know how to write 
good English than to know how the Roman pronounced Latin 
in the days of Cicero ? j 

2. Why did Professor Richardson write “ the stiletto-screech 
Chee-che-ro,”’ but ‘‘ the clenched teeth Thee-the-ro,”’ and “ the 
double hiss Siss-e-ro ?’”’ or, in other words, why did he write 
‘‘ stiletto-screech ’’ with a hyphen, but ‘‘ clenched teeth,’’ and 
** double hiss ’’ without one ? 

8. Why did he write ‘‘ mole-ruit-sua”’ instead of ‘‘mole 
ruit sua ?”’ 

4. Inreferring to his paper on ‘‘ Latin Pronunciation’? would 
it not have been better for him to have written, instead of ‘I re- 
ferred,” ‘‘ I noticed,’’ and ‘‘I remarked,” have referred,’’ 
have noticed,”’ and I have remarked ”’ ? 

5. Why did he write ‘‘ Andrew’s and Stoddard’s’’ instead of 
‘“‘Andrews and Stoddard’s”’ ? f 

6. Why did he write ‘‘ orthcepical’”’ and “ orthcepists,”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘ orthoepical’’ and ‘‘ orthoepists”’ ? 

January, 1878. TuHicK-HEADED READER. 


QUERIES, 
20. How is the italicised word in the following sentence con- 
strued: ‘* We have not ascertained who else were invited.” 
21. Who was the author of the following: 


Where ignorance is bliss, 
’T were folly to be wise.’’ 


22. “For how many years is the president of Mexico 


elected ?” | 


|| 
| 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed at 102. 

— All the powers, except Russia, have accepted 
Austria’s invitation to a conference for the settlement 
of the Eastern question. 

— Turkey has abolished the office of grand vizier, 
ousted the present ministry, and formed a new one, with 
Reouf Pasha as ministet of war. 

— The Greek government is in consternation, and 
intends appealing to the intervention of the guaran- 
teeing powers. A great panic prevails at Athens. 

— There are indications that the Czar is determined 
to hold all the territory he has conquered. 

— Austria is busy with preparation for war. The 
English Parliament is still debating the war question. 

— The Prince of Montenegro has accepted the ar- 
mistice, and ordered a cessation’of hostilities. 

— Stanley’s African expedition cost the New-York 
Herald and the London Telegraph $115,000. 

— Mexican advices state that an attempted revolu- 
tion in Tamaulipas has been easily repressed by the 
government. 

— The two publishing houses of H. O. Houghton & 
Co. and James R. Osgood & Co. have been consolidated, 
and the new firm will be known as Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. 

— The Russian poet, Nekrassoff, is dead. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


Every subscriber, on renewal, receives a PORTRAIT. 

Lwery new subscriber receives a PORTRAIT. 

Every person sending us four new names as subscribers 
to Tux Journal, or twelve new names as subscribers to 
Goop Times or Primary Tracuer, and $12.00, will 
receive a copy of WensTER’s Unasripgep Dicrion- 
ARY ; latest edition ; illustrated etc. 

The large number of new subscriptions sent us, en- 
courages us to continue the offer of the Dictionary until 
further notice. 


We have received a letter from a Boston “Teacher,” 
in reply to our criticisms on supervisors, too late for in- 
sertion this week. This we deeply regret, as we in- 
tend to be fair in our discussions, and our columns are 
open to opponents as well as friends on all questions. 


Matters that will not stand the weight of free discus- 
sion, do not deserve to stand at all. 


Boston SupervisorsHips cost the city $24,000 an- 
nually, a luxury which no other city affords, and here 
only at the expense of the teachers. The reduction of 
teachers’ salaries on the ground of economy would have 
been more justifiable, had not the city put the money 
thus saved into another pocket. The teachers have, on 
an average, a month’s wages invested in the work of 
supervision, and it is quite natural that they should be 
interested in its quantity and quality. As experts in 


such matters, we would be quite willing to leave the|t 


question “ Supervisors or no supervisors ?” with them, 
for decision. 


Tue English world still moves, as is manifest in the 
action of the University of London, in admitting women 
to degrees in the four facultjes of arts, law, science, and 
medicine. ‘The opposition to this movement has been 
strong, and, on the part of the medical men, the discus- 
sion has been bitter; but on the final vote, the majority 


_|has been so large as to set at naught the question which 


has been so long under discussion, The Times says 
that “the University had in this course justified its 
reputation for a clear and broad comprehension of liberal 
principles.” 


More red tape for Boston in the form of a medical 
inspector! Two years of supervisorships have proved 
the necessity of an eighth wheel to this stupendous 
machine. Our only hope is that a first-class medical 
man may get the appointment, instead of some retired 
clergyman, leisurely lawyer, or may-be a fossil peda- 
gogue from the ante-Noachian period. We have only 
to suggest two more appointments to complete the list : 
a biologic supervisor, with Joseph Cook in the chair, 
and an embryonic supervisorship, with Mr. Darwin at 
the post. We make these suggestions in the interests 
of Boston teachers, who are literally dying for some- 
thing to do, the present supervisors’ staff being wholly 
incompetent to meet the demands of the profession. 


Tue Board of Education in New Haven maintains its 
first position in excluding the Bible from the public 
schools. The committee to which the recent remon- 
strances and protests were referred, have made a long 
report in favor of abolishing religious exercises, and the 
board have adopted it, three members dissenting. The 
next step to be taken, consistently, is to purge all the 
text-books in the public schools of New Haven of all 
references, quotations, and allusions to the Bible, and 
thus carry out their “school reform measures.” The 
Catholics, who believe in religious instruction in schools, 
will now have a good reason for demanding a division of 
the school-fund for separate schools. New Haven must 
be an unexceptionally pure city educationally, when the 
most prominent object to be banished is “The Bible of 
the Fathers.” The next act will probably be a general 
reduction of teachers’ salaries. 


Tue Report of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, with the accompanying reports of Secretary Dick- 
inson and other educational papers, is published and 
presented to the Legislature earlier than usual. In 
another column will be seen a resumé of the documents 
and discussions. Mr. Dickinson’s report will attract 
general attention from the fact that he is fresh from our 
ranks as a teacher, and his first impressions of the 
school-world as viewed from his new and more exalted 
stand-point will interest educators. He lays down the 
four conditions necessary to a good school-system,—as 
an éducated supervision of all the schools, thoroughly- 
trained teachers, laws compelling school attendance by 
all school-children for the time required by law, and 
funds enough to obtain the best teaching talent and the 


best means for the teachers to use. He says the life of 
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the State depends on making education universal, free, 
and compulsory. With such a view of State work, and 
the relations of the people to the schools, we may well 
join our new secretary in his ardent devotion of elevat- 
ing and inspiring the common-school system of our 
Commonwealth. The questions which he discusses 
clearly and forcibly we must omit in the present state- 
ment, referring our readers to another page and, better 
still, to the report itself, which is, in some respects, a 
model for conciseness and brevity. 


Tne convention of State and city School Superin- 
endents of the Southern States, which convened at 
Atlanta this week, should have an important influence 
on the prospect of the bill now before Congress. These 
measures provide for raising an educational fund from 
the sales of the public lands, and other sources, to be 
distributed among the States for a term of years upon 
the basis of illiteracy, and afterwards upon the basis of 
school population, and to be applied in the different 
States under State school laws. At a recent meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association, held in the city of Washing- 
ton, at which twenty-two States were represented, the 
policy of the measures referred to was endorsed by a 
unanimous vote; and we believe that the public mind, 
both North and South, is, at the present time, favorable 
to the passage of some law of the kind mentioned. 

The present movement is endorsed by State Com- 
missioner Orr of Georgia, Alfred H, Colquitt, Benj. H. 
Hill, John B. Gordon, H. P. Bell, Joseph E. Brown, 
H. K. McCay, Logan E. Bleckley, James Jackson, John 
L. Hopkins, George Hillyer, Evan P. Howell, N. J. 
Hammond, W. H. Hulsey, P. L. Mynatt, B. Mallon, 
Mark Johnston, George Little, George E. Gardner, N. 
C. Barnett, R. N. Ely, and W. L. Goldsmith, some of 
whom are well known throughout the entire cotntry, 
and all of them throughout the State of Georgia. 

The present movement is but a renewal, in part, of 
one planned by the superintendents of the States of 
Tennessee and Georgia, and the city superintendent of 
Atlanta, and submitted to and approved by the super- 
intendents of Virginia, South Carolina, and Kentucky, 
in the summer of last year. The execution of the 
movement then contemplated was postponed for reasons 
which seemed imperative. It is now renewed without 
consultation with the friends of education in any of the 
other Southern States, for the reason ‘that the near ap- 
proach of the time when Congressional action will proba- 
bly be taken, leaves no opportunity for such consultation. 


Ir is claimed that the office of Supervisor is needed 
for the purpose of carrying on a system of examinations 
throughout our schools. In our judgment, the schools 
are over-examined already. If there is one mania which 
possesses this generation, it is school “examination” ; 
and to make room for this new comer into our system, 
the old-fashioned “instruction” has been obliged to 
step one side. Even before a pupil has entered upon a 
study, he is examined to discover what he dont know, 
and every week thereafter percentages multiply like lice 
in Egypt. Now percentages have a place in mathe- 
matics; but the teacher or scholar once fully “ pos- 
sessed ” of the examination frenzy with reference to rank 
in study, may as well be dismissed to the asylum at 
once as a hopeless case. Woe be to the day and the 
hour when a system of schools is run in a groove of per- 
centages, so deeply cut, so straight, and so sharply de- 


fined, that 
sever and divide 
A hair twixt West and North-west side,” 


either condemns to a condition of degradation on the 
one side, or elevates to a rank of accidental superiority 
on the other! To such a fine point have our percen- 
tages been carried that, in the total average of one hun- 
dred examinations, a fraction’s difference of five-tenths 
of one per cent. either promotes to the high s¢hool, or 


consigns to another year’s work in the grammar school. 
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Now we do not propose to instruct supervisors as to 
their proper functions, but in the name of good health, 
sound education, and good morals, we do enter our pro- 
test against the fearful evil of over-crammed children in 
our public schools, whose feverish ambition is for pro- 
motion; and under the pressure of this terrible task- 
master, percentages, is encouraged by an endless variety 
of questions, which only a first-class supervisor ought to 
invent. Ask the teachers of Boston what supervision 
has done to lighten their burdens, and those of their 
pupils, in this direction. A fearful judgment will rest 
on those who add another strain to this over-laden, over- 
examined public school’system. In Heaven’s name, de- 
liver us from our friends! 


AFEW FACTS ABOUT THE HIGH- SCHOOLS. 


[First PAPER. ] 

A considerable class of well-intentioned people are 
being used now-a-days by the sectarian, theoretical, and 
economical enemies of our free high-schools, to dissemi- 
nate a wholesale charge of inefficiency and failure 
against them. We are perpetually reading little para- 
graphs from estimable and, sometimes, distinguished 
men and women, to the effect that these schools are a 
mischievous inducement to multitudes of boys and girls, 
who ought to be content to remain shoe-makers and 
sewing-girls, to attempt things beyond their capacity 
and “station in life”; that the instruction is generally 
pretentious and superficial, breeding a conceit of culture 
in quarters where modesty before the educated class is 
the only becoming attitude; and that their graduates 
come out spoiled for the humbler duties, and unfitted 
for the higher occupations. 

One of the marked features of this impeachment is its 
curious, and often ludicrous, lack of information con- 
cerning the actual work and results of the high-schools, 
The journals are flooded with smart editorials, familiar 
letters, extracts from sermons, and prognostications of 
wise philosophers, evidently the deliverances of people 
who have not visited a good high-school within the last 
ten years; whose notions of the high-school curriculum 
of study, methods of instruction, and general relation to 
the whole system of education, are gathered from the 
complaints of discarded teachers, unruly pupils, and dis- 
satisfied parents. One writer asserts that the high- 
schools are chiefly occupied in giving an education to 
the children of rich people, who can purchase it for them- 
selves; as if the rich man, who pays the heaviest school- 
tax, shall be forbidden the free higher education of his 
own children. Another is grieved that these schools are 
demoralizing the children of the poor; as if the latter 
charge did not annihilate the former. 

A grand onslaught is being made in the Legislature 
of Ohio against the instruction in foreign languages in 
high-schools; as if that State were not spending hun- 
dreds of thousands to keep alive a cumbersome and 
almost useless German department in the city primary 
and grammar schools, chiefly to gratify the leaders of 
the “German wing” of the political parties. More 
than one college dignitary seems to be quite ignorant 
that the elective system of study is now domesticated in 
the free high-school, and no pupil need be carried 
through a full course of the classics and higher mathe- 
matics who prefers the sciences, English literature, and 
“book-keeping.” More than one bank-cashier, who, for 
his life, could not instruct a grammar-school class in the 
mystery of “per cent.,” but is a slave to his mathe- 
matical tables, scouts the high-school boy, who, in his 
first week of clerkship, can’t run up long columns of 
figures like a counting-room expert. The principals of 
old, richly-endowed academies ridicule the little high- 
schools of the country village as “ high ” only in name ; 
forgetting that, with all their disadvantages, they are 
generally the best schools in the place. So this im- 
Peachment ranges through the vague fields of general, 
indefinite assertion, on the principle that where every- 
thing is charged, something can not fail to be proven. 


Now, a few plain facts about our free high-schools, 
widely understood, would take the wind out of the great, 
swelling sails of their assailants. 

The first fact ‘is, that the most ordinary institution 
called a high-school, in a New-England or Western 
country village, is generally the best available for the 
vast majority of children who desire anything above the 
district schools of the town. These children must go 
there or no where. And if they remain only a year in 
such a school, they obtain an additional year of instruc- 
tion, are introduced to a range of studies that will wake 
up new interests and faculties, and go forth to the work 
of life better fitted to observe, to think, to read intelli- 
gently, to form sober and practical estimates of men and 
affairs; in short, better furnished for that American 
citizenship which the public schools are established to 
enrich. 

The second fact is, that while there is, doubtless, a 
class of pupils brought into the high-schools by the 
fashion of the place, who make poor use of their advan- 
tages, the same is true, to a greater extent, of the chief 
universities of this and all lands. How many of the 
freshmen of Harvard and Yale graduate? How many 
of the graduates ever seem to justify the expense and 
trouble of their college course? How many of the 
young gentlemen of Oxford or Cambridge, or the Ger- 
man universities, belong to the studious class? Why 
should the free high-school be expected to harbor only 
good and capable students, an achievement impossible 
to any school ever established upon earth? The per 
cent. of faithful scholars in our American high-schools 
is as great as was ever yet obtained by any schools 
anywhere. A. D. Mayo. 


DRIFT. 


— The good people of Boston, for the past twenty years, have 
been pleased to elect a superintendent of schools who, with- 
out a shred of the rea] authority becoming such an office, has 
been expected to do the agreeable to distinguished strangers, 
overlook things like a placid providence, and generally insinu- 
ate wisdom into pedagogues and pupils. Mr, John D. Phil- 
brick has been the happy man who has kept step to that slow 
music, ‘‘ through evil report and good report.’’ He now re- 
tires with the enviable reputation of having done more good 
work with his hands tied than any educationist in America. 
Now that he is free, let him give us the history of the common 
schools of New England; a book more surely needed every 
year for reference at the State House. 


— And now that, in Dr. Samuel Eliot, our Athens has a 
man after her own heart,—cultivated, high-minded, with most 
valuable qualities for genuine superintendence,—will she pro- 
ceed to mock him, like his predecessor, by a phantom of power 
while she breaks his back with routine work? May we not 
hope that some competent power will put out of existence 
this wonderful supervising machine, that seems to have been 
invented to harrass the superintendent and worry the teach- 
ers; and that the school committee will give Dr. Eliot a few 
practical assistant-superintendents, responsible to him; and 
try the experiment of entrusting real power to a distinguished 
man ? 


— The State-House educational mill seems to be still going. 
Mr. Lynde, of the Senate, brings forth a bill to virtually 
abolish the present school system of Massachusetts, and sup- 
port all schools by a direct State tax. That the Legislature 
should, at once, lay a small State tax for the relief of the nor- 
mal schools and the smaller towns, is common sense; that 
there should be a responsibility laid on towns receiving this 
aid to furnish schools and teachers that will stand the test of a 
thorough State supervision, is another demand of the time. 
But we suspect the people of Massachusetts, in city and coun- 
try, will not respond to the proposition to give up the time- 
honored right of adding to the State stipend a local tax-bill for 
the improvement of their own schools. Can not Mr. Dickin- 
son start a normal school for the instruction of the members 
of the Legislature in the A B C of popular education ? 


— Mr. Dunham, of Pittsfield, offers an order in the Legis- 
lature, for a change in the statute, to suppress the “ orna- 
mental” parts of education in the schools. As Pittsfield is, 
we believe, the only large town in the State that has persist- 
ently violated the law to establish free drawing-schools, to ed- 
ucate skilled mechanical labor in Massachusetts, this proposi- 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BALTIMORE. 


REDUCING THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS. 
A resolution is pending before the school board to amend 
the rules so as to give an assistant-teacher for every 45 pupils 
in grammar schools, and for every 50 in primary schools, in- 
stead of for every 40in primary or grammar, as at present. 
Those who have thought, for any length of time, know that 
the classes are already too large to enable them to give that in- 
dividual instruction which small children need, in order to 
make them advance as rapidly as our system demands; 
but “ economy, retrenchment, and reform ”’ must begin among 
women and children, for when they are properly governed, the 
men can take care of themselves. When we all become re- 
formed, perhaps the strong will cease to prey upon the weak. 
MUSIC, 
Vocal music in our primary and grammar schools is taught 
by the regular teachers of the several classes, and those teach- 
ers (mostly assistants) are held entirely responsible for this, as 
for spelling or any other study, though five gentlemen are em- 
ployed by the board, at an aggregate cost of $6,750 per annum, 
to visit each high school twice a week, each grammar school 
once a week, and each primary school once in two weeks, to 
give such advice and instruction to teachers as they may deem 
requisite, and to make a quarterly report of the condition of 
each class under their respective charge. In the high schools 
the regular class-teachers are not in any way accountable for 
music, In the City College no music is required to be taught; 
and many are opposed to it in our common schools, calling 
it ari expensive accomplishment, of no practical use to 
the “million.” In ‘early Greece,” the chief reasons 
for its cultivation were, that its study as a science was con- 
sidered a good discipline of the mind, and its practice as an 
art was supposed to exert a refining influence on the passions. 
Has our nineteenth-century progress so elevated the ‘‘ glowing 
mind ’’ among us that we should ignore the ‘“‘ Heavenly Maid,”’ 
though she is no longer ‘‘ young’’? 
DRAWING, 

This branch of education was introduced into the male high 
school (City College), more than thirty years since, and into 
the female high school about twelve years ago. In 1871 it was 
introduced into the primary and grammar schools, when four 
ladies were appointed to visit them, and impart instruction 
therein. In the City College, judging from its age, it has ar- 
rived at maturity; in the high school it is yet in childhood; in 
the common school it is but an infant, though a very promis- 
ingone. It is now taught by the regular teachers, in the same 
manner as music, though the four visiting specialties are still 
employed by the board. The ‘“‘ Walter Smith System ”’ is the 
one that has been adopted. This, too, is styled by many an 
expensive and useless accomplishment, adapted only to the 
rich and great; yet it moves, for all that, and it will move, 
when all these ‘ poor lisping, stammering tongues lie silent in 


the grave.” 
SATURDAY NORMAL CLASS. 


Graduates of the female high school, and all others ap- 
pointed to teach in the public schools of the grade of second- 
assistant, are required to attend 26 sessions of this class, in 
order that they may obtain a knowledge of the theory and 
practice of teaching. Many of our most efficient teachers at- 


tend voluntarily, because they appreciate the instruction there 
received. Others attend only when compelled through fear of 
losing their positions. Two ladies and three gentlemen are 
employed to teach thisclass. The attendance is usually small. 
ENGLISH-GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

In response to the urgent request of many prominent citi- 
zens, these schools were established in 1874, in view of the 
great value of the German language in the business relations 
of society. A special schedule of studies was adopted, and in- 
struction is given daily to the pupils in both languages. There 
are five of these schools, containing 2,963 pupils. They have 
been eminently successful, and have grown in public favor very 
rapidly. The percentage of average attendance of pupils in 
1876, was 89.6, Telee higher than that of any other department 
of the schools. They did an ovary to the other schools, not 
only by diminishing their numbers, but also by depriving them 
of the influence of that diligence and plodding peseverance for 
which the children of German parents are nearly always dis- 
tinguished. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

This institutiou was organized in our city for the promotion 
of education in the States, It was liberally endowed by the 
late Johns Hopkins, who bequeathed about $3,000,000 for its 
use and benefit; the largest bequest ever given by any private 
citizen for educational purposes. The conditions of admission 
are such that candidates for matriculation will be received on 
passing a satisfactory examination in mathematics, languages, 
and natural science. A library, reading-room, and laborato- 
ries in physics, chemistry, and biology have been established 
for the use of the students. 

COLORED SCHOOLS, 

We have twelve schools for the use of colored children 
under the charge of 60 white teachers, containing 3,143 pupils. 
They are classified in the same manner as those for white 
children, and are supplied with competent and faithful 
teachers. The attendance in most of these schools is very 
bad, both as to lateness and absence. It is hoped the board 
will adopt measures to correct this serious defect. In 1876 


tion seems to be a bland suggestion that the Commonwealth 
should endorse the offence by repealing this eminently prac- | 


tical statute. ad 


they cost $40,004.66; in 1877 $60,000 was asked for to meet the 
increased expenses. M. C, 
_ Baltimore, January, 1878. . 
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METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 
EprireD BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
to the Editor, at Office of the Bureau, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


WHAT CAN A TEACHER DO? 


(As promised, we give below a full report of the remarks at the general 
meeting of the Metric Bureau, Dec. 27, by Elroy M. Avery, Principal of 
the East High School, Cleveland, O.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen :— You have heard from the chair- 
man the conundrum which I am called upon to answer. Time, 
to-day, is very precious. Skipping, therefore, the introduc- 
tion, and promising to forget the peroration, I will begin by 
saying that, in the first place, the teacher can become con- 
verted. This is the teacher’s first great duty; now, now is 
the accepted time. When this work has been thoroughly per- 
formed, the young convert will find that here, as in all other 
branches of Christian effort, work is furnished, and he plainly 
told what to do next. At first thought it may appear that this 
is a good place for me to stop, and that anything I may say fur- 
ther will be only a feeble effort to aid the Omnipotent. Be 
it therefore remembered that He often works through feeble 
human agencies. 


I never knew a young convert who had not a weakness, or 
at least a fondness, for ‘* experience-meetings.”’ (Laughter.) 
Perhaps I canin no way better answer my conundrum than by 
an appealto my own memory. At this stage of experience, the 
natural desire for more light will lead the young convert to a 
careful study of the metric system as the Golden Text, and the 
works of Pickering, Putnam, and others as illuminating com- 
mentaries. He will do this work thoroughly, for he is to be- 
come a guide to others; and we know, upon good authority, 
that if the blind lead the blind, the result is disastrous. He 
will then seek to interest his pupils, and give unto them a re- 
alizing sense of the religious and economic importance of the 
Modern Reformation. I say “religious importance,” for any 
teacher or parent whose mind runs back to childhood’s days 
has, in his mental cabinet, a clear-cut notion that our present 
** systemless system ”’ of weights and measures is fearfully pro- 
voking to profanity. (Laughter.) I say ‘‘economic impor- 
tance,’ because if there is anything in the whole history of a 
school-boy that he is able to comprehend in all of its content 
and extent, it is this: just at the instant when he has floun- 
dered and stumbled and staggered through that terrible quag- 
mire of ounces and pennyweights and grains and pounds 
Troy, and pounds avoirdupois and pounds Sterling, with shil- 
lings and pence; of barleycorns, inches, feet, yards, rods, 
roods, and furlongs; of nails and ells and scruples and drams; 
bewildered by ambiguities of nomenclature, and tripping over 
fractional ratios as hidden snags, until at last, weary and foot- 
sore, bedraggled and disgusted, he emerges upon the smooth, 
hard level of ten mills make one cent; ten cents one dime; 
ten dimes one dollar, —I say that at that instant, boy though 
he be, he is prepared to understand that there has been a won- 
drous, wicked waste of energy in the failure to macadamize 
the whole road behind after the same pattern. (Applause.) 
The iron now is hot; this is the time to strike. Make that boy 
sure. You have a high responsibility here, my friend. Asa 
teacher, you rule your pupils; they rule their mothers; those 
mothers rule their husbands, and those husbands rule the 
State. (Laughter.) 


By this time you will certainly have become a member of the 
Metric Bureau, and paid up the assessment for the two years 
that you have been out in the wet, when you might as well 
have been in the ark. You will habitually use the metric en- 
velope, and carry in the most convenient pocket a well-select- 
ed assortment of metric tracts. ~You will see to it that each 
member of your board of education has one of these tracts 
each Saturday afternoon, to take home and read in the even- 
ing as a part of his proper preparation for the Sabbath. After 
continuing this treatment for a proper time, you may have 
your particular friend on the board introduce a resolution, or- 
dering instruction in the Metric System in all the proper 
grades of your schools. Of course you will hear that the 
course of study is already overcrowded. You may be told 
that the American boarding-house style of dining, as described 
by Dickens, has its fitting counterpart in the way in which the 
American teacher deluges the intellectual stomach of his 
pupils with arithmetical, geographical, and grammatical tit- 
bits ; with algebraic soup, scalding hot, and paleozoic fish ; 
with history, anatomy, physiology, and hygiene ; with bo- 
tanie and Latin roots, and Greek stems and German bitters, 
and indigestible paralellopipedons, and all the vile compounds 
known to chemistry, not one of which is of any value as a 
gastric solvent of the concomitant ambiguous triangle; with 
all the meats and vegetables on the bill of fare, from the 
Archean down to and including the Quaternary; with loga- 
rithmic tangents and co-tangents ag infinitum, et nauseum ; 
with mental philosophy and political economy and the Theory 
of the Unconditioned ; with physics thrown in hap-hazard ; with 
a load of music and drawing at the end, according to their 


fair deserts, — the whole mass resulting in mental dyspepsia. 
Of course these stomachs are overloaded, and hence we cry 
for this metric emetic. (Laughter.) 

I think that you will find it profitable to scatter the printed 
decimeter rule as widely as possible. Every school-blank in- 
tended for general circulation should have it printed on the 
margin; every report of standing or notice of absence or tardi- 
ness should bear the same silent messenger, to do the work 
of enkindling curiosity. Everyset of examination-questions 
that we print, from the lowest primary to the high-school 
senior, bears upon its face this evidence of our missionary- 
spirit. We thus, without any expense, scatter yearly about 
500,000 decimeter rules: one for every man, woman, and child 
in Cleveland. I know that the hypercritical may say that this 
is well enough in arithmetic and physics, etc., but that it is 
inappropriate, and thus a mark of low culture, to tack the 
decimeter upon the hexameter. In reply: if there be an irre- 
pressible conflict between stern necessity and culture, I dare 
to stand, even here in Boston, and say, so much the worse for 
culture. This country needs the metric system, is suffering 
for want of it, and must have it as soon as possible. To 
split hairs in this way is as wicked as to refuse to rescue a 
drowning woman because you have not had the honor of a 
presentation. If ever you find me sinking in the tea-tinctured 
waters of Boston harbor, pull me out, and I will never com- 
plain that you seized me by the hair. 

You may not shut your eyes to the power of the local press, 
See to it that the city editor and the managing editor are 
‘‘interviewed.”” Now “interview” is a vile verb, but no 
newspaper man will dare object toit. You may easily awaken 
enough interest to secure a weekly editorial paragraph, and if 
you have the rare faculty of saying a good deal in a quarter of 
a column, without manifesting a weakness for fine writing, 
you may occasionally secure the more formal and more valua- 
ble editorial article proper. ¢ 

By a little shrewdness, covered by the term, ‘‘ Theory and 
Practice,’ you may secure an invitation to address your 
Board of Trade. When thus invited, you can say all that you 
ought to say in twenty minutes. In that time you may make 
so favorable an impression that they will adopt a resolution 
thanking you for your interesting, instructive, and eloquent 
address, and appropriate $25 or $50 for the purchase of metric 
apparatus, provided always, that you have had the forethought 
to have the resolution cut and dried beforehand and placed 
where it will do the most good. (Applause and laughter. ) 

After such an experience you will never again ask such a 


conundrum as that propounded by tke chairman. Opportu- 
nities for doing good will thrust themselves upon you in such 
rapid succession and with such imperative demands, that your 
morning and your evening cry will be, ‘‘ What, oh what can a 


teacher do to get time to do anything else ?”’ (Applause.) 
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EPITOME OF SCHOOL LAWS OF MAINE. 


1. The State, by an article of the constitution, requires the 
several towns to make suitable provision for the education of 


the children. 
SCHOLARS, 


1. All persons are scholars between the ages of four and 


twenty-one years. 
TOWNS. 


1. A town is a territory, with the inhabitants thereon, incor- 
porated so as to have a legal existence. The territory of a town 
is usually thirty-six square miles. Town, in the school laws, 
includes cities and plantations. 

2. Towns must raise each year a sum equal to eighty cents 
to each inhabitant, for the current expenses of school. They 
may raise as much more as they determine by vote, at the an- 
nual town meeting. 

3. Towns must choose a committee of three, or one super- 
visor, who have specific duties in regard to schools. In case 
of a committee, one member is chosen each year and serves 
three years. A supervisor holds office only one year. 

4. Towns may divide their own territory into school districts. 
These districts so established become corporate bodies, with 
legal rights, and can only lose such existence by action of the 


town. 
DISTRICTS, 


1. School districts must locate and build school-houses. 
The money to pay for land and to build a school-house or 
houses in any district must be raised by taxes, levied on the 
personal estates of the inhabitants of the district, and on the 
real estate lying in such district. 

2. Towns may at the annual meeting choose an agent for 
each district. Or towns may delegate the power of choosing 
such agent to the district. Legal voters at elections for State 
officers only, have the right to vote in such district meetings. 

AGENTS. 

Agents so elected are the fiscal officers of the town for the 
districts. The agent of each district hires the teacher or teach- 
ers; has the charge of the school-house and other property of 
the district; keeps the same in repair, and care for the finan- 
cial concerns of the district. 

COMMITTEES AND SUPERVISORS. 

The superintending school committees, or supervisors 
elected by the town, examine and certificate the teachers in all 
the districts of the town; inspect and examine the schools; 
direct the order of studies; select the text-books for use in the 
schools; expel persistently disobedient pupils; discharge teach- 
ers whose services are unprofitable to the school; classify 
scholars in graded schools; transfer scholars from district to 
district; and in towns which are not divided into districts, do 
all the duties which in other towns devolve on district agents. 

FUNDS. 

The school funds are derived from five sources: 

1. The interest of a State school-fund, derived from the sale 
of wild lands, and certain forfeitures. 

2. A tax of one half of one per cent. per annum on all de- 
posits in savings banks in the State. 

3. A tax of one mill on a dollar of all the real and personal 
property of the State. 

4. Interest of local funds held by many towns in trust, partly 
from sale of land reserved in the town in the original settle- 
ment, and partly given by public-spirited citizens. 

5. Municipal taxation on real and personal property in the 
town, a sum not less than eighty cents to each inhabitant per 


year. 
DISTRIBUTION. 


1. The revenue from the three first sources is distributed from 
the State treasury to the towns, according to the census of 
scholars,—that is the persons between four and twenty-one 
years of age in the town. 

2. All the money received by the town from the State, and 
that raised by town taxation, is distributed among the several 
districts, in the town on the same basis. In towns not divided 
into districts the schools are of nearly equal length in all p 
of the town where a school is needed. . 

TEACHERS. 

1. Teachers must possess a good moral character, and have 
some literary qualifications. This is left to the judgment of 
the committee or supervisor of each town to decide. 

2. Teachers have no power conferred by statute to inflict cor- 
poral punishment, but the custom and the rule of the courts 
sustain themin such infliction within reasonable limits. 

TEXT - BOOKS. 

The choice of text-books is left with the committee or su- 
pervisor of each town. Books can not be changed oftener 
than once in five years. If parents neglect or refuse to supply 
children with suitable text-books, the committee must supply 
them, and the expense is charged in the next yearly tax of the 
parent so neglecting. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

To encourage secondary or higher education, the State grants 

to any town, raising and expendirig, for a high school, free to 


all the children of the town qualified for admission to the same, 
any sum in addition to the eighty cents to each inhabitant for 


the common schools, one as much as the town so raises 
and expends. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
— The regular meeting of the committee on instruction of 
the Maine Teachers’ Association will be held in Augusta, on 
Friday and Saturday, Feb. 8 and 9. During the day, Friday, 
the committee will visit the schools, and in the evening there 
will be a public meeting in the House of Representatives. 
Messrs. W. J. Corthell of Calais, A. W. Burr of Hallowell, A. 
H. Kelly of Belfast, R. Woodbury of Farmington, and others, 
will discuss the question, ‘‘ Examination of Teachers.’”’ Messrs. 
J. H. Hanson of Waterville, G. B. Files of Augusta, C. C. 
Rounds of Farmington, G. T. Fletcher of Castine, and others, 
will discuss the question, “‘ Preparation of Teachers.”’ Messrs. 
Thomas Tash of Portland, A. J. Phipps of Lewiston, E. S. 
Morris of Biddeford, and others, will discuss the question, 
“Basis of Distribution of School Money.’’ The discussion of 
these very important subjects will be continued Saturday fore- 
noon. All interested are invited to attend. 
G. T. FLercner, Sec’y. W. J. CortHe.y, Chairman. 


— G. T. Fletcher, of Castine, took an active part at the re- 
cent Normal Association, and was elected the presiding officer 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Fletcher has entered upon his 
eleventh yearas principal of the Eastern Normal, and his prin- 
cipalship dates from the organization of the school. Besides, 
he has done much to mould the teaching-force of the State. 
Searcely a town in this part of the State but what has been 
represented at the school, or felt the influence of normal train- 
ing. Eastern Maine has a body of active educators, 

— The legislature has received a communication from the 
superintendent of schools, recommending the establishment of 
another normal school in the State, to be located in some town 
on the trunk line of railroad, to furnish scholars from four to 
fourteen, to make five grades of schools a model school, and 
that the board of trustees have power to establish such school 
whenever any town or city shall fulfill the conditions and give 
lands and buildings. 

— Mr. D. T. Timberlake has closed a very successful term 
at Gould’s Academy in Bethel. He is a teacher of large ex- 
perience. 

— The Eastern State Normal School, at Castine, of which 
G. T. Fletcher is principal, recently completed the first decade 
of its work. During this period it has trained 1,000 pupils, 
and graduated 165, all but two of whom have been teachers 
in the schools of the State. The total attendance for the year 
ending June, 1877, was 336. 


WALpo CounTY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The first meeting of the Waldo (Me.) Educational Associa- 
tion met at Searsport, Friday, Jan. 26, and proved a session of 
interest and profit. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Jewell, 
after which the appointment of committees was made by the 
president, O. W. Laine, of Searsport. Committee on revision 
of the constitution: Rev. D. F. Estes of Belfast, Mr. A. H. 
Kelley of Belfast, and Mr. J. F. Towle of Searsport. Commit- 
tee on resolutions: Messrs. Herbert Frohock of Belfast, A. H. 
Kelley and James Colson of Searsport. 

The first paper, by Miss T. Williams, I believe, and which 
was read by Miss Sara Hutchinson, of Searsport, was listened 
to with manifest interest. Its subject, ‘‘ Discipline,’ was 
clearly and forcibly presented. Its most emphasized points 
were the necessity of constant employment for each pupil, the 
desirability of expelling vicious pupils, and the positive need 
that expulsion place the offender not again upon the street, 
but in some institution of correction. 

The discussion of the paper was opened by Rev. D. F_ Estes 
who, while agreeing in the main with the views of the »uthor, 
made some slight exceptions thereto, and supplemented some 
thoughts by clearly-expressed ideas. He laid stress upon the 
fact that discipline was a means, not an end, objected to any 
punishment that might tend to lower the pupil’s self-respect, 
urged the certainty and impartiality of penalties, and empha- 
sized the fact that school discipline should teach subordination 
to general authority. 

Mr. Frohock took exceptions to Miss Williams’ views on 
ranking, claiming better results without a ranking-system. 

Mr. Kelley very happily presented the motive-power of an 
appeal to the conscience of the disobedient pupil. 

After further brief remarks on this subject, the Association 
gave attention to work by Mr. Frohock, who presented his 
methods of instruction in the most essential points of Arith- 
metic, illustrating his ideas by blackboard exercises. 

Some profitable discussions grew out of this work, following 
which a letter from Prof. G. T. Fletcher, was read by the pres- 
ident. This, expressing regret at the inability of the normal- 
school teachers to be present, yet declared their earnest sym- 
pathy in the work of the Association. It was unanimously 
voted to make the teachers of Eastern Normal School honor- 
ary members of the Association. 

The evening session was opened by the reading of a paper 
by J. W. Lang, Esq., of Brooks; subject, ‘‘Our Common 
Schools.” A definite statement of the great need of town 
‘ystem, State uniformity of text-books, and compulsory at- 


was a worthy effort of the author’s ready pen. It was dis- 
cussed by Professor Kelley and Rey. D. F. Estes. 

The first speaker showed that another great need of our 
schools was more skillful examination of teachers, such as 
may be given by county boards of examiners. Not desiring 
State uniformity of text-books, he argued that each town 
should own the books needed in its schools, Rev. D. F. Estes, 
from personal observation of the effect of State uniformity, 
reported himself prejudiced in its favor. 

Dr. Hopkins, presenting a statement of the movement on 
foot in the legislature, to divert the savings-banks tax from the 
schools, an earnest protest was entered against such action. 

By recommendation of committee, the constitution of the 
society was revised in one or two points; the annual fee being 
fixed at fifty cents. 

After a short test exercise in rapid addition, the Association 
adjourned till 9.00 o’clock a, m. 

Meeting of the morning called to order by the president. 
Report of the committee on resolutions presented by Professor 
Kelley. The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That this Association deem it for the interests of 
oinentiee. that the text-books be owned and furnished by the 

wns. 

Resolved, That there is no greater hindrance to educational 
progress than the present district system. 

Resolved, That to secure better instruction in our common 
oo county boards to examine teachers should be estab- 

Now, whereas, we have learned that a proposition is before 
our legislature to divert the savings-bank tax from the schools 
of the State, and believing that such an action will not pro- 
duce the best end in view; also that hard times is not to be 
made an excuse for ignorance: 

Resolved, That in the minds of the Association such an act 
will be highly injurious to the common schools, and contrary 
to the best interests of the State. 

Ordered by the convention, that the last resolution be for- 
warded to the legislature, with an earnest prayer that the meas- 
ure be rejected. 

A paper on ‘‘ Composition-Work ’’ was then read, by Miss 
S. C. Starrett, of Belfast, calling attention to the value of such 
work, and sketching a course of graded exercise. + 

An earnest and deeply interesting discussion, on topics 
drawn from the question-box, caught in its whirl Messrs. 
Small, Jackson, and Hasey, of Stockton; Messrs. Towle and 
Laine, and Misses Byard and Hutchinson, of Searsport; Pro- 
fessor Kelley, Misses Wiggin, Pierce, Reardon, and Starrett, of 
Belfast. ‘‘ How to Teach Composition-Writing in Primary 
Grades,’”’ Manner of Teaching Spelling,’ ‘‘ Comparative 
amount of Time to be Given to Dull and to Apt Pupils,’’ were 
a few of the topics that unloosed tongues, and called forth ideas 
of permanent value. 

It was with much regret that the members of the Association 
separated, for, incited to deep discussions, they would gladly 
have compared further views. While they regret the neces- 
sary absence of the State Superintendent of Instruction, As- 
sistant-Superintendent Luce, and other educators they trusted 
to meet, all members of the Association, and especially those 
visitors whose pleasure was so cheerfully promoted by the citi- 
zens of Searsport, wil] remember, with pleasure, the first 
Waldo County Educational Association. 

The next meeting will be in Belfast, in May next. 

S. C. STARRETT, Sec. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Phillis Smith, a domestic in the family of the Mrs. Rev. 
Thomas Leaver of Concord, was stolen from Africa more than 
forty years ago, when she was a little girl, and taken to a Por- 
tuguese settlement; but was subsequently placed on a slave- 
ship to be brought to America, «An English man-of-war res- 
cued her and took her to the Bahamas, where she was baptized, 
taking the name of Smith, from the governor of the islands. 
At the Bahamas she entered the service of Rev. Thomas Leaver, 
now deceased. She remembers, when she was a child, of seeing 
her parents at work in the fields, and how she was taught to 
worship the sun and the moon. Phillis is the only colored 
communicant in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at Concord. 

— Mrs. James B. Colgate has founded a scholarship at New 
London, naming it the Balch scholarship, in honor of T. E. 
Balch, who last year raised the funds necessary to secure the 
donation of $35,000, offered by her on condition that an equal 
sum should be given by others. 

— The Manchester High School has recently raised about 
$200, to be applied to buying books for the school library. 

— Professor Kelsey, principal of the Normal School, is pres- 
ident of the New-England Association of Normal School 
Teachers, recently formed in Boston. 

— Mr. W. T. Fisk, of Nashua, has presented the Normal 
School with a collection of minerals, which must be of great 
value to the school. 

— The Portsmouth Atheneum has received from the widow 
of the late Benjamin T. Fredick, of Philadelphia, 1,323 vol- 
umes of standard books. 

— Milton Classical Institute has ‘recently been under the 
charge of Miss C. A. Clement, whose experience and ability 


ce was presented. This paper, read by Mr. Frohock, 


are being appreciated, and the school is taking a high rank. 


VERMONT. 


— The teachers’ institutes for the current school year have 
now all been holden. The first of the series was begun the 
first day of October last, at West Concord. West Concord is 
classic ground for the Vermont teacher. There was estab- 
lished, in 1823, the first school in America incorporated for the 
training of teachers. Schools for this purpose had pre- 
viously existed as, for example, that taught by Jacob Eddy, 
the Quaker town clerk of Davy, Vt., begun in 1785, and con- 
tinued for fifteen years; but that of West Concord was the first 
incorporated school having this sole end in view. The at- 
tendance at this first institute, though ‘small, was the largest 
known in Essex county for many years. 

The following is a list of the places of the institutes for the 
year, in the order in which they were holden: Essex county, 
at West Concord; Orleans, at Greensboro; Caledonia, at Sut- 
ton; Orange, at Fairlee; Washington, at Northfield; Addison, 
at Whiting; Bennington, at Manchester; Franklin, at St. 
Albans; Chittenden, at Essex Junction; Lamoille, at Johnson; 
Rutland, at Pittsfield; Windsor, at Pomfret; Windham, at 
Westminster West; Grand Isle, at Isle La Motte. 

The towns selected represent all classes of towns in the 
State with respect to size, accessibility, and local educational 
advantages. Northfield and St. Albans have well established 
and ably conducted graded schools. Manchester is the seat of 
Burr and Burton Seminary, one of the oldest and most influ- 
ential academies*of the State; and at Johnson is one of the 
three State normal schools, in favor of which this may be said: 
it is increasing in numbers and improving in quality. St. 
Albans, Northfield, and Manchester, are among the large 
towns of the State, and Essex Junction is an important rail- 
road center. Pittsfield is in a high and narrow mountain val- 
ley, whose inhabitants would not attend an institute unless it 
were carried to them, but who were by no means wanting in 
making provision for the Institute, or in attendance upon its 
sessions. Pomfretisasmall town upon the hills, distinguished 
chiefly at present for its fine sheep, its Jersey cows and fine 
butter, and for sending a larger number of its young people to 
the normal schools of the State, than any other town of equal 
population. It is the native town of a former principal of one 
of the Massachusetts State normal schools, and of the present 
superintendent of educationof Vermont. The largest institute 
of the year was gathered there. The superintendent of educa- 
tion has been assisted in the institutes by the well known and 
popular institute-worker, Mrs. F. K. Kyle, of Essex Junction, 
by the principals of the normal schools in their several dis- 
tricts, and by other teachers and college professors. The record : 
of attendance shows quite an increase over last year. 

The examinations at the normal schools were held early last 
month, with the following result in the number of graduates: 
Ist district, Castleton, 4; 2d district, Randolph, 36; 3d district, 
Johnston, 9. 


— The superintendent of education is this year holding a 
larger number of educational meetings, for a day and evening, 
than heretofore. This week such meetings are held in Dorset, 
Rupert, Orwell, Pittsford. These meetings are under the im- 
mediate direction of the town superintendents of the towns in 
which they are holden, and so far they have been well attended 
and productive of good results. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The location of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston, has not 
yet been decided upon. There are now over thirty applicants 
for admission. 

— The address of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., before the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, was very severe upon 
some of the features of the present educational system. Ruts, 
ruts,—all ruts, from the lowest primary grade, up through all, 
even to Harvard College! Could one have heard the caustic 
discussion upon the paper, he would have thought the coat 
must be fitting somewhere! The community at large know 
altogether too little of the ways and means by which their 
children get what knowledge they manage to possess. Should 
they take the opportunity to inform themselves, they would be 
much more intelligent as to whether the gentleman hit the 
mark! In the meantime, Mr. Adams has thrown a brand into 
the system which will burn somewhere. 

— Mr. Dunham, of Pittsfield, offered an order in the House of 
Representatives, Massachusetts, which was adopted, instruct- 
ing the committee on education to consider the expediency of 
making such changes in the statute laws that more attention 
shall be given to the useful and substantial English branches, 
and less to the ornamental, that children may be better fitted 
to care for and support themselves when they become men and 
women. 
— The English High School Association, of Boston, gave its 
annual reception last week in Music Hall. An entertainment 
consisting of a drill by the battalion, a sword exercise by the 
officers, and music by the Germania Band, filled an hour, and 
then dancing followed. Governor Rice, with members of his 
staff, was present. 
—E. J. M. Hale, founder of the public library of Haverhill, 


presented the City Council a check for $3,000 for the running 
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expenses of that institution for the current year, and $1,500 
for a book fund. 

— The Uxbridge public library has been in operation since 
January 20, 1875, beginning with 734 volumes on its shelves 
catalogued. Now the number of books on its catalogues, in- 
cluding that now in the hands of the printers, is 1951, an in- 
crease of 1217 volumes in the three years. 

— The faculty of the Boston Dental College gave the stu- 
dents a complimentary collation at the Commonwealth, re- 
cently. After supper, Dr. Cheney, the dean of the school, in- 
troduced Dr. Wetherbee, president of the board of trustees, 
who urged the students to remember that they were not mere 
mechanics, but should seek always to advance the interests of 
humanity. Other pleasant addresses followed. 

— The alumni of Williams College who reside in Boston 
gave their eleventh annual dinner at Young’s Hotel, last week. 
It was largely attended, and the company was a brilliant one. 

— At the last meeting of the Lynn school committee, im- 
portant orders were passed, as follows: That the high-school 
committee be authorized to employ some competent physician 
of the city to deliver, during the spring term, a course of six 
lectures before the high-school pupils, upon physiology, anat- 
omy, ete.; that the finance committee of the city council be 
petitioned for an appropriation of $91,000 and receipts, for the 
expenses of the school department for 1878; that the teachers 
be requested to meet in convention as often as once each term, 
to consider and discuss matters pertaining to public-school 
instruction, to be presented by written essafs or otherwise. 

— A meeting of newspaper and periodical publishers was 
held in Boston, Jan. 30, to consult respecting the new postal 
bill now in the hands of Congress. The following gentlemen 
were appointed a committee to examine the bill and to confer 
with publishers, and to report at a future meeting what action 
should be taken in order to present the general judgment of 
all interested to the department and the postal committees at 
Washington: Charles Hutchins (chairman), George S. Chase 
(secretary), H. O. Houghton, Otis Clapp, W. E. Sheldon, W. 


W. Clapp, George B. James. The committee represents daily, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly publications. There was a 
unanimous agreement as to three points which should appear 
in the new law: 1. That there should be one uniform rate of 
two cents per pound on all publications, whether daily, weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly, which are allowed to go at the pound 
rates. Monthlies and quarterlies now pay fifty per cent. more 

r pound than dailies and weeklies. 2. That the rate should 
be uniform at all offices. All except weeklies now pay a much 
higher rate of postage at the post-office where published, if it 
is a letter-carrier office, than for eae and delivery at 
any other office in the country. 3. That for all publications 
allowed to go at pound rates, the postage shall be the same, 
whether for a single copy as a specimen, several copies, or reg- 
ular subscribers for a fixed time, when the paper is sent from 
the office of publication. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD. 


The forty-first annual report of the secretary of the State 
Board of Education, and the first of the present secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Dickinson, has been received. The document includes 
the report of the board, the reports of visitors of the normal 
schools, the fifth annual report of the board of visitors of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, the secretary’s report, the 
reports of agents, a financial statement of the treasurer of the 
board for the last year, an appendix of ninety-two pages giving 
the details of teaching practised by the Hampshire East Asso- 
ciation, the address of the Hon. P. Emory Aldrich before the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association on ‘‘ The Relation of the 
State to Education,’’ an account of the Worcester Free Insti- 
tute; an elaborate paper by President John D. Runkle on ‘‘ The 
Manual Element in Education’; and an account of the Indus- 
trial School Association on Church street, Boston. 

There are also in addition, ninety-six pages of tables, — ab- 
stract of the school returns made by the committees of the 
towns and cities of the State for the school year 1876-7, — and 
the whole volume is carefully indexed. 

The report of the board states that there are now, including 
the Normal Art School, six normal schools, with 1067 pupils. 
The standard of scholarship requisite for admission and for 
graduation has been steadily raised. The aim now is to admit 
to the normal schools those only who give evidence of ability 
to make earnest and successful students, and to graduate those 
only who appear to be thoroughly trained and efficient teach- 
ers. An advanced course of instruction has been added to the 


“former two years’ course, for the purpose of preparing those 


who desire it to teach in the high schools. Drawing has been 
added to the regular course of study in all these schools. The 
schools are now quite well supplied with laboratories, with 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, with cabinets, and libra- 
ries filled with text-books and books of reference. 

A new normal school has been established at Worcester, and 
those at Westfield, Salem, and Bridgewater, greatly enlarged. 
In two of these schools 2,221 female teachers have been gradu- 
ated, who have taught seven and one-third years on an average. 
The board urge the compulsory establishment of “ technical ”’ 
schools in towns of 10,000 inhabitants, and say, also, that the 
pubiic-school course must eventually be extended so as to include 
free universities. The board urge that private schools in the 


State should be brought under supervision similar to that of 
the public schools. They also recommend State supervision 
for education in the smaller towns. The statistics of the 
normal schools show that there were 130 pupils at Framingham, 
53 at Westfield, 211 at Bridgewater, 312 at Salem, 156 at Wor- 
cester, and 218 at the Normal Art School, of which 105 were 
from Suffolk. 

Mr. Dickinson thinks that the normal schools have been of 
great benefit to the educational interests of the State. The 
reports from them show that less than 2 per cent. of the Salem 
graduates from 1870 to 1876 failed to teach, and that 89 per 
cent. of those teaching taught in this State; from 96 to 98 per 
cent. of the Westfield graduates engage in teaching; about 80 
per cent. of last year’s graduates of Bridgewater are teaching, 
most of them in this State; and from Framingham 40 were 
graduated in 1877, of whom 34 have been teaching, and most of 
the remainder will soon begin. Mr. Dickinson favors enough 
visiting agents to visit twice each year each school in the State. 
He deprecates the attempt to teach children what they can not 
understand, or what it is useless for them to know, but strongly 
favors teaching the metric system of weights and measures in 
all schools of suitable grades. 

On the question of “‘ local support,’’ the secretary says: “‘ The 
schools of the cities and large towns can be easily supported 
from the revenue arising from local taxation; but the schools 
of the smaller country towns can not be well supported in this 
manner without imposing burdens too heavy to be borne. 
Such towns need, and must have, help from the State. This 
they now have to some degree, but the aid is less to each pupil 
than it was, and, unless new methods are devised, will con- 
tinue to grow less.”’ 

School-supervision is considered at length, and the need of 
country towns asserted for more supervision to make them 
equal in advantages with the cities. As there are town and 
State school officers, he suggests county superintendents. 
There are 5,556 common schools in the State, of which 1,860 
have superintendents now. Of the remaining 3,696, chiefly in 
country towns, he allows 200 schools to a superintendent, and 
finds eighteen necessary. Some smaller counties could unite; 
others would need two or three. He suggests that each local 
board choose one of its number for a county committee, who 
shall choose a county superintendent and fix his salary. The 
meetings of school committees during the year are reviewed, 
and the favorable effect of the stimulus shown. 

Mr. Dickinson takes strong ground in favor of the high- 
school system of the State, and is in favor of maintaining 
high schools at the public expense, showing that they serve to 
give increased efficiency to the elementary schools below them. 
From the fact that the higher education is within the reach of 
all, pupils in the lower schools are stimulated to remain in 
them until they have learned all that is required to be known, 
and have obtained all the discipline of mind required as a 
preparation for high-school work. The influence of one grade 
of schools upon another grade is from above downward, in so 
far as courses of study, amount of work done, and methods of 
teaching are concerned; it is from below upward, just in pro- 
portion as that from above downward has succeeded in leading 
the elementary schools to prepare their pupils thoroughly for 
higher courses of study. By the standard they establish for 
admission to their classes, and the opportunities they offer for 
a higher education, the high schools determine what the lower 
schools shall do, and they everywhere stimulate pupils to re- 
main in the lower schools until what is required has been ac- 
complished. Again, the lower schools, on account of the age 
and attainments of their pupils, can teach elementary knowl- 
edge only. If the high school is taken away, the opportunity 
for obtaining free instruction in scieatific knowledge is taken 
away also. The elementary and the scientific course are parts 
of one whole. No system of schools would be complete with- 
out both these courses. A knowledge of facts is of little utility, 
except as it lays the foundation for a knowledge of general 
principles. Ninety per cent. of the population of the State is 
in cities and towns having high schools. The number of high 
schools is 216; number of teachers employed in high schools, 
594; number of pupils attending high schools, 19,160. 

Mr. Dickinson sums up his opinions of the necessities of a 
good school system, and says they are,—first, an educated su- 
pervision of all the schools; second, thoroughly-trained 
teachers; third, an effective law, compelling the attendance of 
the whole school population upon the schools for the time the 
schools are required by law to be kept; and, fourth, a sufficient 
amount of funds to enable school authorities to employ the 
best talent in teaching, and to obtain the best means for the 
teachers to use. 

The school fund amounts to $2,067,790, of which $1,140,225 
is in Boston and Albany bonds; but this fund must be in- 
creased, if the State would keep pace with other States. 

The Massachusetts exhibit at Philadelphia, in extent, vari- 
ety, and interest was equal to that of any State. Harvard, 
Williams, Amherst, and Tufts, of the colleges for men; Hol- 
yoke, Wellesley, and Smith, for women; the technical schools 
of Boston and Worcester; the normal art, and other normal 
schools, — all exhibited appliances for teaching in their several 
grades, and, so far as practicable, the results they reach, The 


exhibition of the State was greatly to her credit, and showed 
that she stood foremost among the States in the excellence of 
her educational institutions. 

The Board notice the change in the secretaryship, and the 
long and valuable services of the Hon. Joseph White. 

The visiting agents, Messrs. George A. Walton and E, A. 
Hubbard, have been employed at committee meetings and in- 
stitutes, and in visiting town schools where there are no su- 
perintendents, and their work has tended to unify and simplify 
the State system, while it has benefited the schools most in 
need of supervision. 

The above is but a brief summary of the topics ably pre- 
sented by the Board and its new secretary. The entire report 
should be carefully studied by all the friends of education, 
especially by the legislators. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— The census of school children in New Haven has been 
completed: the total is 13,222, a slight gain. They are divided 
as follows: Webster district 2,251, Eaton 1,113, Wooster 1,824, _ 
Woolsey 1,637, Washington 2,571, Skinner 1,684, Dwight 2,142. 
In these the number of those attending no school is as follows: 
Webster 548, Eaton 273, Wooster 435, Woolsey 483, Washing- 
ton 635, Skinner 436, Dwight not given. 

— The New Haven Board of Education, at a late meeting, 
ordered that telephones be substituted for the telegraph sys- 
tem, to connect the various schools, Also, an order that no 
child shall be received in the lowest primary-room after the 
first week of any term, if not capable of entering a regular 
class. 

— The Yale Lit. board for 1878 consists of the following 
gentlemen: L. F. Burpee, of Rockville, Conn.; H. 8S. Green, 
of New Milford, Conn.; A. L. Hathaway, of Willimantic, 
Conn.; L. J. Swinburne, of Albany, N. Y.; and Ambrose 
Tighe, of Brooklyn, N. Y. These gentlemen are all members 
of Psi Upsilon. 

— Some time ago the Board of Education of New Haven 
adopted the recommendation of its committee on schools, and 
discontinued religious exercises in the public schools. Some 
excitement was created by this. Remonstrances and approvals 
numerously signed were presented; the committee on schools, 
to which these were referred, have presented a long report, in 
which they maintain the position they first took. 

— The week ending Jan. 18, 1878, showed the following en- 
rollment by parentage, of children in schools other than the 
High School, in New Haven: 


Native, including col’d, 2,906 Portuguese, 6 
Irish, 3,225 Italian, 5 
German and Jews, . 1,50 Swedish, 4 
English, . 138 Welsh, 2 
French, . . 32 

Total, . 7,900 


This gives 63.34 per cent. of foreign parentage. The returns 
from but eleven of twenty-five schools show 282 Jewish chil- 
dren. Allowing all native, #nglish, Scotch, Swedish, Welsh, 
and non-Jewish German children to be of Protestant Chris- 
tian parentage (which is evidently too large an allowance), and 
the remainder to be non-Protestant or non-Christian, the lat- 
ter class form 44.94 per cent. of the whole.—Rep. of Com. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS. 
(Dec. 26, 27, and 28, 1877.) 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

Leaving Louisville in a regular deluge, with the reflection 
that it couldn’t be any worse in Indianapolis, I started, reached 
my destination in the night, which was rainy, dark, and dismal, 
a total stranger. By a romantic incident, which I shall re- 
serve until another time, I was taken to the Renny Hotel, — 
certainly the most home-like and comfortable I’ve ever made 
my abiding-place. If I attend the Convention for a thousand 
years, I shall always stop at the Renny, provided it is kept by 
its present proprietor. 

The Association was certainly the most enthusiastic and ear- 
nest I have everseen. Unfortunately I reached the city too 
late to hear the ‘‘ Address of Welcome,’’ by W. A. Bell, the 
“‘Response,” by the retiring president, W. H. Wiley, and the 
‘** Inaugural Address,’’ by J. H. Martin. 

Thursday there were excellent papers on ‘‘ Science in the 
Elementary Schools,” and “‘ Enthusiasm for English,” ‘‘ How 
to Deal with Slow Pupils,’’ and ‘‘ Educate a boy and he won’t 
work.’”’ In theevening Prof. Geo. A, Chase, principal Female 
High School of Louisville, Ky., delivered the annual address, 
which was very flatteringly received. 

On Friday the exercises were various. One was a lesson in 
Numbers, taught by Griibe’s Method, conducted by Miss 
Morris, in a clear, vigorous manner that was very impressive. 
An article on ‘‘ How to Economize Time in Ungraded Schools,”’ 
was specially appreciated by those in charge of schools of that 
description. Professor Tice gave some explanation of the 
remarkable weather we were then having. However, the 
weather was not at all affected by science, but pursued its 
way with a caprice that was startling. Mrs. Oren read a paper 
on * Relation of Public Libraries to the Schools,’’ which occa- 
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sioned an animated discussion. Mrs. Gov. Wallace ad- 
dressed the Association on “*Temperance,”’ she being identi- 
fied with that movement in Indiana. Professor Rogers was 
unavoidably absent, and his paper, on ‘Dr, Arnold as an Ed- 
ueator,’”’ was commenced by Mr. Orcutt, but remained un- 
fnished for want of time. Professor Rogers’ absence was 
greatly regretted, as his well-known ability was sufficient guar- 
antee that the address would be admirable. An article on 
“Horace Mann,” by Professor Benton, was a glowing tribute 
to that wonderful worker. 

The last evening was taken up by Professor Runkle, in 
demonstrating and advocating “ Industrial Schools.”’ The 
church in which the meetings were held was crowded every 
session, and as the attendance was optional it was clearly; 
shown that Indiana teachers are ‘‘ wide-awake”’ and “ up and 
doing.” One pleasant feature of the meeting was this: They 
have several vice-presidents, so that under no combination of 


accidents they may be left without a presiding officer. The 


president being called away, one after another of the vice- 
presidents served, among them —a Mrs. Thompson. She pre- 
sided over the meeting one afternoon, and not only gave entire 
satisfaction, but created immense enthusiasm. Her dignity, 
her evident familiarity with parliamentary usage, her admira- 
ble decisions, and prompt action, won for her universal praise. 

Thus closed the Association for 1877. While in Indianap- 
olis I formed many pleasant acquaintances, some of which 
bid fair to ripen into friendships. A midnight packing of my 
valise, an unwilling rising at “five o’clock in the morning,”’ 
and a sleepy ride of four hours, found me in Louisville, with 
the rain coming down just as I left it. 


Louisville, Ky., Jan., 1878. L. MippLeron. 


’ A very full annual catalogue of the officers and students of 
the University of Wisconsin, for the academic years of 1877-8, 


has been issued. The number of students in attendance dur- 
ing the year was 388. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Serres. Butler's Literary Selections, 
designed for School-room and Family Circle. For use in 
Public and Private Schools, on the Platform, at the Teach- 
er’s Desk, and by the Family Fireside. Edited by J. P. Mc- 
Caskey. Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co. 


Old Times, Old Books, and Old Friends ; Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

This series of selections for schools is admirably adapted for 
schools and families. As the editor suggests, the articles used 
are from our best writers and speakers, and the production of 
these beautiful books for our pupils is a most timely and valu- 
able addition to our school literature. In the formation of 
literary tastes in children, they need to memorize the works of 
our best authors, and Mr, McCaskey has had this important 
idea constantly in view in the compilation of this series. We 


have never seen more appropriate books for the use of our 
grammar and high schools, and their influence as teachers of the 
best styles of speech and thought will be of great value to the 
young. 


PUTNAM’S 
Series; Atlases 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


‘ ° tien, Diphtheria, Heart Disease 
LIBRARY, 100 mage, illustrated letter for descriptive cts. cach. Send) 4 Series of Practical Articles Contributed | Insanity, Nervous Debility, Paralysis, Piles, 
vers fall index, half morocco. w DeKalb, DeKalb | to THe JourNAL by A. F, | Scar- 
{TERN ma g 
5 00 | Pro Bono Publico: For the public good. I., Il. GOLDSMITH; Jan. 15, and Feb. 19, 1876. to. The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY KILLS THE 
press and index, ’ I Root, which sends forth disease in 1300 different form 
Half morocco ........ .. 300) E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. Il. GRAY; Nov. 23, 1876. This Pamphlet is worth mi f gold to beth sick ‘4a 
THE COLLEGIATE, 50 maps, 8¥0......+..... 3 50 Multam in Parvo: Much in little space. | 1V»,)- SHAKESPEARE: Doc. 23, 1876, and Feb. 8, 1877.) well, Ttis got up regardless of cost ; 92 pages, tinted 
DEMIC, 32 maps, 9 50 Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond.| VII. Burns; April 26,1877. 
THE PHYSICAL. 30 ma 8vo, 3 50 vel. June the cause of M. 
. Bl OPOSED COURSE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE; | 
THE HISTORICAL AND CLASSICAL. 54)  Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books. 12, ‘|G. Brown, Untvensiry, $4 Bond 
CLASSICAL. 16 maps, . TEXT-Books IN SH 
NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS 30, ENGLISH LITERATURE; Aug. The Metaphysical Discovery has been held before the 
THE PORTABLE. 16 maps, 8vo.............. 1.00| NEW FEATURES, NEW ADAPTATIONS XI. BACON; Sept. 27, 1877. te 
THE POCKET CLASSICAL. 16 maps,16mo, 75 NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE,| XII. OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF THE “ MER- 
THE POCKET HISTORICAL. 16 maps, 16mo, 75 — AND — CHANT OF VENICE”; Oct. 25, 1877. ERY ; also how to apply it ~~ where to find it.—at 
THE SCRIPTURE. 16 maps, 4to............. 75 New Developments XIII. Byron. November 22, 1877. oar or bi Bond Street New York.” 
THE SCRIPTURE HANDBOOK. 16 maps, Pp aa XIV. Some GENERAL SUGGESTIONS, Dec, 27, 1877 y The METAPHYSICAL DISCOVERY can be obtained in 
chsh 75 XV. MILTON, Jan. 24, 1878. three sizes, from all Druggists. 149 tf 


“These Maps are well executed and most convenient 
for reference."—N. Y. Tribune. 
“The Maps are of exquisite clearness and beauty.” — 


Christian Union. 


Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 
address 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, PvuBLISHER,- 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 


39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


Sent tpaid on receipt of price. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Qutines for the Study of the Engh Classic, 


A few numbers of THE JOURNAL, containing these 
articles, can be had at our office. Price 10 cents each; 


W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


A Wonderful Book ! 


Send Ten Cents for the most original Pam- 
_ ever published, treating of Mrs, M. G. 
reat METAPHYSICAL 

RY, which cures Deafness, 
Noises in the Head, Asthma, Blind- 
ness, Baldness, Catarrh, Consump- 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “‘ THE JOURNAL.” 


Full lists sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS, 


156 a 182 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


GOOD TIMES,” 
An original monthly magazine of Declamations, Dia- 
logues, Recitations, &c., for Schools, Societies, &c., &. 
$1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 15 cents. Address 
i Ww. BICKNELL, Pub’r, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


by Draft, Postal Order, or Re; 
oc risk. Address 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
TERMS : $1.00 a year, in advance; single copies, 15 
cents. Ten numbers constitute the year. 
tered Letter, at the 
. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRICE $1.50. 
SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE JOURNAL, 
102 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


Remittances 


Ward’s Museum of Mineralogy, Geology, and Zoology, 
A COMMERCIAL NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 2 College Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


SYSTEMATIC CABINETS 


to $10,000 or more. 


in the above Sciences are made for ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES, at prices ranging from $500 
Especial attention given to this Department, and Estimates and Plans given for large Collections. 


1@- A large selection is also offered of INDIVIDUAL SPECIMENS of a choice character, in each Division, as noticed below : 


The series of Minerals contains beautiful, choice specimens of all the more important species of Spars, Earthy Minerals, Ores, and other classes, from 
many celebrated American and Foreign localities, including the mining districts of Cornwall, Saxony, Hungary, Lake Superior, etc. 


We at present offer a full series of Rocks from all Formations and all Countries. Granites, Porphyries, Serpentines, Slates, Marbles, Sandstones, Conglomerates, and 


MINERALS. 
ROC K S. all other varieties of special lithological 
FOSSILS. 
CASTS OF FOSSILS. 


STUFFED ANIMALS. 


SKELETONS. 
INVERTEBRATE 


interest are fully represented, and in great variety. 


A very extensive stock of fossil or Organic Remains, from all the great Geological Periods. Choice can be given among many thousand specimens of fossil Corals, 
Crinoids, Echinoidea, Mollusca, Trilobites, and other Crustaceans, Fishes, Saurians, etc. 
The Casts of Celebrated Fossils from the Royal Museums of Europe, and from the chief cabinets of America, comprise about 
800 of the most perfect specimens of the most important forms known to Geological Science. Icthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, Ptero- 
‘lactyle, Iguanodon, Megatherium, Deinotherium, Mastodon, and other great monsters of olden time. Illustrated descriptive catalogue. 
Stuffed specimens of Fishes, Batrachians, Saurians, Ophidians, Chelonians, Birds, and Mammals in every Natural Order, and 
in great abundance of Genera and Species. These are very carefully mounted, and accurately determined. Also SKINs of the 
sane, and many kinds preserved in alcohol. A large assortment of foreign and American Birds’ Eggs. An enumerative catalogue of stuffed specimens, skins, and alcoholic specimens. 
Skeletons of animals of all classes and orders throughout the entire Vertebrate Series. These are beautifully and scientifically prepared, and are 
furnished mounted on pedestals or disarticulate, as may be desired. An enumerative catalogue of the Skeletons and Skulls. 

The Seriesof Sponges, Gorgonia, Corals, Asteridew, Echinoidea, Shells, Crustaceans, and other Invertebrates, is at the present time 
» unusually rich. They are both dry and preserved in spirits. A descriptive, illustrated catalogue of the Invertebrates. 


lg It is intended to keep in store, so far as practicable, all Natural Science Specimens required by Teachers and Museums. Send for circular (gratis) 


snd for Catalogues, the price of which is indicated in ciroular. Prof. HENRY A. WARD, Rochester, N. Y. 


Address, 


| 
NEW PLAYS. | | 
“Tf the succeeding numbers are as good as the first, we 
predict for them a large demand.”—Nat. Teach. Monthly. | 
| Suitable for School exhibitions and amateur enter- | Lave 
| tainments. No scenery required. These plays are pure ye 
} in tone and language. They are keenly yg and | lir Seat 
| sake well. “Odds with the Enemy,” “Seth Green- AN eae : 
PY back,” and “The Sparkling Cup” (temperance), dramas, VY 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


from our Office on receipt of retail price. 


State name and date of paper and page 


on which a notice appears. Address, Publisher of N. BE. Journal, National Journal, 
Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. 

The Commonwealth Reconstructed. - - 
The Pocket Geologist and Book of Minerals. - - 
Mathematical Tables and Logarithins. - - 
The Chemist's Manual. Pp. 650. 8vo, cloth. - - 
Biology. Contemporary Science Series. 8vo. - 
Persons, Places, and Things. 200illus. 8vo. - - 
Wanderings in four Continents. 8vo, gilt. 


Who and What. Compendium of General Information. 


American Travel. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt. ~ - 
Poganue People. Ready March. - - ° 
Railroads and Railroad Questions. Three parts, - 
Comparative Psychology. - - - ° 
Thirty Years too Late. - - - ~ 
Popular Astronomy. 8vo,cloth. 112 engravings. 


Botany : How Plants Grow. School and Field-Book. 
Through a Needle’s Eye. 1vol.12mo. - . - 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages, - - 

Life of F. M. W. Turner. - - - - 


English Literature. 1 vol. - - - ° 
Democracy in Europe. A History. 2 vols. Pp. 500. 
The Electoral System of the United States. 8vo. 
Biology. - - - 
Transcendentalism. - 
Elements of Geometry. - - - - - 
War Correspondence of Daily News (London); 1877. 
Sunshine of Song (music), - - - - - 
Cyclopedia of Biography. Newedition. - - 


Author. Publisher. e. 

- C.C.P, Clark. A. 8, Barnes & Co. 
F. N. Smith. D. Van Nostrand. $1 00 
- Chas. Hutton. “ “ 6 00 
Henry A. Mott, Jr. “ bd 6 00 
- Dr. C, Letourneau. J. B. Lippincott. 1 75 
3 00 
“ “ 3 00 
Annah-de-Pui-Miller. “ as 1 75 
Strahan. L., & P. “ “ 2 00 


- Harriet B. Stowe. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Chas. F. Adams, Jr. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
- John Bascom, 


Livermore. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 50 

Simen Newcomb. Harper & Brothers, 4 00 

- Prot. Asa Gray. Ivison,Blakeman & T. .56; 1 25 

Hesba Stretton. Dedd, Mead & Co, 1 50 

- Rev. R. W. Church. Scribner, a. & Co. 1 00 

Thornbury. Henry Holt & Co. 275 

- Taine. “6 “.- © 4 00 

Thos. Erskine May. W.J. Widdleton. 5 00 

- David McKnight. J.B. qoey & Co, 3 00 

Joseph Cook. Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 1 50 

G. A. Wentworth. Ginn & Heath 

Macmillan & Co. 2 50 

Oliver Ditson & Co. 3 00 

- Goodwin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5 00 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE are pleased to call our readers’ attention 
to the admirable text-books for use in our 
higher schools and colleges, published by the 
house of D. Van Nostrand, New York. These 
embrace the well-known traslationn of Weis- 
bach’s celebrated work on the Mechanics of 
Engineering of which Volume I. only, as yet, 
has appeared. It is a stout volume of 1100 
well-filled pages, double the size of the transla- 
tion of the first edition, issued many years ago, 
which is probably familiar to our readers. 
This new translation has been very extensively 
adopted as the class-book on mechanics, in our 
technical institutions. We believe it is the 
publisher’s intention to issue the translation 
of the entire second volume of the German 
uniform with this present first volume; but as 
a new revised and corrected edition is expected 
soon to appear in Germany, he will await the 
same, to have the translation made from it. 


Plattner’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, also a Ger 
man work of world-wide repute, is likewise 
published by this house, is a translation by 
Prof. H. B. Cornwall. This celebrated work 
has so long been recognized as the only com- 
plete and standard manual on Blow-Pipe Anal- 
ysis, that any comment on it on our part is 
unnecessary. 

Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Chemical Anal- 
ysis is also a work extensively used now, and 
recognized as the leading authority here on 
that subject, though the same house publishes 
Douglass & Prescott’s work, which has sprung 
into reputation in a very short time. This 
latter book is more exhaustive than Eliot & 
Storer’s smaller manual, and is really intended 
to take the place of Fresenius’ work, which 
we notice in recent editions is degenerating 
into a mere outline of qualitative analysis. 
Douglass & Prescott’s book, we believe, bids 
fair to entirely supplant it now, in this country. 

McCulloch’s Mechanical Theory of Heat is 
one of the latest publications of this house, 
and, while purely an original work, is more in 
scope and character with such works as Tur- 
ner, Briot, ete. It can scarcely fail to be ap- 
preciated by our scientific instructors, we 
think, and the study of the thermodynamics 
must in time be profitably included in the class 
course of technical students. 

These works are of course but a tithe of 
those published by this house, but they repre- 
sent the high character of the publications 
issued, and are a credit to the increasing list of 
valuable American technical text-books. 


Messrs. CLAxtTon, Remsen, & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, 624 to 628 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have become prominent school-book publishers, 
in addition to their large and admirable list of 
miscellaneous books. Among the list of school 
text-books which they publish are Brooks’ Clas- 
sics, Labberton’s Historical Series, Crooks & 
Shem’s New Latin-English Dictionary, Deihl’s 
Choice, Reading Series, White's Astronomy. 
Coppée’s English Literature, Walker’s Ele- 
ments of Grammar, Hays’ Every-Day Reason- 


ing, and Roth’s books. All these books are of 
a standard character, and should be examined 
by teachers and school-oflicers who desire to 
to use the very best books in their schools. For 
terms for introduction and complete cata- 
logues, address the publishers. 


JAmEs A. MOORE, 1224 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia, is publishing some excellent books, in 
the very best style. The Crown Prince, just 
issued, is a book for the young. The “ Ivy”’ Se- 
ries, of which this book is the first, promises 
to be one of unusual interest. It is a pleasure 
to read books printed in such excellent taste as 
those issued by Mr. Moore. Send to him for 
catalogue and price-list, 


Our New-England friends will find at Noyes, 
Snow & Co.’s, 134 Bromfield St., Boston, School 
Books and School Supplies, including Station- 
ery, etc., of the best quality, and at low prices. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2, 1878. 
Tuos. W. BICKNELL, Esq., 
Ed, and Pub. N. E. Jour. of Education : 
My Dear Sir:—About a year ago I com- 
menced advertising my ‘Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus,’’ together with *‘ Schroe- 
der’s Models,” in a number of papers, yours 
among them. A sufficient length of time has 
since elapsed for me to judge of their value ; 
and I now cheerfully, unsolicited, state that 
the N. E. JouRNAL oF EpvucaTion has been 
of more practical benefit to me than all the 
others combined. I give you liberty to publish 
this letter, if you so desire. 
Thanking you for the fine portrait of Mr. 
Peabody, which arrived safely, I remain 
Yours truly, N. H. EpGerron. 


HAPPY Gting» for nervous sufferers, and those who 
have been di . drugged and quacked. Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weak- 
ness, and decay. Book and Journal, with information 
worth thousands, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 126 zz 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free" on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8S. LARE, 
YEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Maaazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


An Original Monthly Magazine of Declama- 
tions, Dialoques, Recitations, Tableauz, 
Selections, Charades, &c., &c., 

For Day Schools For T - Armies 
For Sunday-«chools, For Parlor Pastimes, 
For Mission Bands, For Parish Socials. 


ta The price of “Goop Times” is One Dollar 
per year; Fifteen Cents single number. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, 
or 16 Hawley Street, 
MRS. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor, 
Fall River, Mass. 154 


SCHOOL 


J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 
19 Brattle St, BOSTON. 


Please call or correspond. 149 tf 


BLACKBOARDS|E& 


DIRECTORY: 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


PREPARATORY. 
Commerc ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East4ireenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


INCKNEY’S U. 8S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

DIRECTORY, A guide for those having children 
to educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 
LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
year opened Sept, 20, Entrance examinations Sept. 
19. “In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the Registrar, 


k. D. PATTEN. 52 2z 
ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wis. For catalogue 
address President A. L. CHAPIN. 51 zz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session be- 
gins Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DOUGLAS. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Il. J.M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Geo. F. MAGOuN, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
W/ logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


8 YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the in 
epecations College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in Febru- 
ary and March, which may be attended by special stud- 
ents. Also, a Normal Institute, in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Théory of Fine Arts, 7 designed for 
Teaching in the Public Schools, is held during the Sum- 
mer vacation in July and August. For Annua/s and 
other information, apply to E. O. HAVEN, Chancellor. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientitic, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest, 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842. Prepares 
Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A.M. 


Pisos. ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1 
h 


808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
ools, and Business. Address G. Corriy, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


W RREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass, Fits stu- 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools, L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ESLE YAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MAss. 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-therd Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Conmercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 
fessor in charge of each Department. Address, for cat- 
alogue, etc., Rev. N. A.M., Principal. 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress } 


. LEAVENWORTH, A.M.,, Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
f'¥ Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


IARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 uz 


__NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


T WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 55 


PROFESSIONAL. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 


NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
ress D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, Dis Be 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
poperunent of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 19 and 20. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


CIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal. Year opens in Au , and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. | 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof, C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C.O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 
_FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEM Y, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES, 
Accommodations ‘superior, charges low. 91 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. zz 


a8 TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
‘0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


pes NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
0 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASs. 
For Both Sexes. 
_For catalogues, address J.G.Scort. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Norma/,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B, OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages, 
_Address CHAS. BRAGpDOoN, Principal. 46 zz 
INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and — Literary and artistic advan- 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
_E. MAGILL , Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa, 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINAR Y, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1877, apply to 
Miss ADA L. Howarp, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL BEGAN SEPT. 6, 
or catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLE 
M. HASKELL, Prin 106 22 
_PREPARATORY. 
ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 


most thorough manner. Address W. R. DimmMock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments 
Classical and Scientific. J. S.’SPA OLDIXG, Princ, 
ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. DAvip Ph.D., Prine. 


hr UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%9—265 Boylston St., 
J Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departinents, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. il 


OW INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Prine. 8222 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares boys for College in the * 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 26TH. 
Miss E, M. COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 
4p.M.,at Educational Parlor and General Depot for 
American Kindergarten Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


Throw Physic to the Dogs! 
BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 


The Only Genuine. 


for all diseases arising from a 

A SELF-CURE loss of Vital Force; also 

Dyspepsia, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Epi- 
lepsy, steria, Weak Lungs, Nervous De- 
bility, Weakness, Kidney Complaints, Im- 
tency, and Physical Prostration. 
The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
heat and moisture of the body are sufficient to evolve 
the current of Electricity, and they are far superior to 
anything of the kind before offered as a therapeutic 
curative without requiring MEDICINE. They encircle 
the body with Electric and Magnetic Influence, 
restore the Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New 
Life and Strength to the waning organism. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 


Illustrated Pamphlets, with certificates from Physi- 
cians and persons who have been cured, sent free; and 
Dr. BRYAN will advise the afflicted in relation to treat- 
ment on receipt of particulars. 
Address (and give the name of this Pat 
H. M. MA 


oy 
152tf 147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 802% 


with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
? h 10 cents, post-paid. ents’ outfit, 10 cents. 


139 zz EO. I. REED, Nassau, N. Y. 
' 30 cts. for 25 Cards, E ] in- 
Correspondence cluded, al Gents or $1.0 
CARDS. Bay, 1901 Devonshire Bt., Boston, 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


95 
Agents Wanted. 


JOHN ALLYNy 90 Franklin: Street; Boston. 


Pennell’s 
Pennell's 
Pennell's 


the above price. 


TEX T-BOOKS 
By Prof. R. F. PENNELL, Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Ancient Rome. 75 cents. 
Anoient Greece. 75 cents. 
Latin Subjunctive. 30 cents. 
imen copies mailed to Teachers on pees nape 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 


Spec 


Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL and OTHER BOOKS, 


R 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 2 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10. 
Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, : 

1 


Wilson’s Political Economy, 
Mill's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 


Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &e. 


. J. P. KIMBALL, R. F. CUMMINGS 
Secretary. | Agent, 


11 23 Franklin Street. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


yme’s Industrial Science, 


Analysis, 


50 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE &, SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ROBERT HOUDIN'S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 


The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How 
to Become a Wizard. By bert Houdin. Trans- 
lated and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 
thor of “ Modern .’ Dlustrated with ms 
and cuts, Large 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
The Song ~- Sheaf, 


A new collection of Vocal Music, arran in One 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; ~ oy : 


A Complete Elementary Course. 


Sample Copy by Mail........... Fifty Cents. 
Happy Hours, 
A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Ele- 


mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 
Sample by Mail........ 


Cents. 
Address the Publishers, 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Breadway, New York. 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for ing, supplementary to First Reader, the Month- 
ly Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefull ed in 
style, and containing 16 handsome, well-fille pages, is 
offered to the Primary Schools of the country. St has 
already awakened a profound interest. Terms: 50 cents 
a year, in advance; 5 cents a single number, Sample 
for a3-cent stamp. Address JOHIN J. SHOREY, 
111 tf 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 


and Teachers at the lowest rates. 


Selections of Music 


sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 


the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. 


ur new and 


enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon eee Music 


or books mailed, postpaid, upon rec 
Address all orders to WM 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 


ie of retail prices. 
R & CO., Agents, 
152 


BON 


GET IT IMMEDIATELY ! 


THE NEW GAME OF 


‘* Words and Sentences,’’ 


For YOUTH AND ADULTS. 


Recommended by the best literary and educational tal- 


ent in the country. Far su 


es a spelling-match in 


interest and profit. Plain edition, in paper box, 25 cts.; 


Enameled edition, in wooden box, hinged 


50 cts. 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Primary 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Rohrei’s Book-keeping. 
The five books to Teachers 


Common School.. 1.50/for examination for $5.50; 
Counting-house... 3.00|but only in reply to requests 


Lectures $1.00. Key 2.00|accompani 


ed by the money. 


Special terms for introduction. 14 zz 


HENRY HOYT, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 


Monday Club Sermons. 


48 Concise Discourses. 
12 Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 


Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. WILL 


C. Woop, A.M. Importantto every Supt. and Teach- 
er, 1, State and the Sabbath; 2. $ and the 
Church; 3, State and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. 
State Institutions. 400 es. 50. 

elect Notes, by Rev. F. N. PELOUBET and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878, @.'25. 

Full list mailed on application. 112 zz 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 


Educational and Foreign Book Store, 


Si2 Breadway, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 


MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


—IN THE— 


French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 


Gold and Guilt. 1 
Teese _12mo. Cloth 


Wand of Lilies. 


Consisting of importations from 


BARCELONA, 
MILAN, 


PARIs, 


FLORENCE, 


TURIN, &c, 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
as 
16mo, $1.25. 


Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


Crown Prin 
cl ce and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 


16mo. 


The Czar’s Favorite. 18mo. 80 cents. 


_ Send for Catalogue. 


8 


A 


Any worker can make $12 
Gold $128 day at homie, Costly 


140 


NOYES, SNOW & 00., 
Publishers. Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
CHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Pee AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


of Nore Paper, good quality, 81 per ream. 
ay, 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


Me. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
No. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


We will sell our immense stock of THEOLOGICAL 
and SUNDAY-SCHOOL, as well as books of every 
kind desirable for Libraries and general reading, at 
greatly reduced prices. Also Mr. Hammond's 
new book on the Conversion of Children, for 
Agents only. Send for particulars, or $1.00 for sample, 
and for special Catalogue. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
'205 East 12th Street, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 
books by subscription: 


Oar First Hundred Vears. | vol, 1000 PR: - $5.00 
All Bound the World. 606 PP; 1000 Illus., 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. 700 pp. 3.75 


Wonders of the World. 500 pp 4.00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. DEEMS. 8vo, 700 pp. IIl., 4.00 
In the omes of the Presidents. From 


Washington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel, 3.50 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-School Superintendent and Teacher in 
the UB. to send for our oo list of more than 100 


Teachers’ and Scholars’ Helps, 
Illustrated Papers, 
Commentaries, Question Books, 
—AND— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 
Complete List of the Lessons, 


With Colden Texts for 1878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 


JAMES A. CROWLEY, 
Agent American Sunday-School Union, 
Ne. 7 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


»Butler’s Literary Selections® 


“1LOX1 “Ten-times-Ten” Series. 
For Declamation and Readings. 
No. 1, issued Mar.’77—No. 2, Aug. '77—No. 3, Just 
Out. Nearly 200 pages each, 100 Best Things in Prose and 
Verse in each beok. Standard Selections. 
Judicious arrangement, Alternate Readers. Favorite Speak- 
ers. ‘*The very cream of old times, old books, old friends,”’ 
“Tam delighted with the ‘T'en-times-Ten” Series, Itis the 
very best thing of the kind extant.” Price, 95 cts. Cloth,75 
cts. Three books—Nos, 1, 2 and Sesto , $1.00. 
i J. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
lvania School Journal.— 
5° Official Organ Dept. of Public Instruction. Edited by 
State Supt. J. P. Wickersham, author “School Econo- 
my,’’ ‘Methods of Instruction,”” etc. Volume 26. Over 400 
royal octavo PR: to Volume. Choice School Song or Hymn 
each month, Examination Lists. Specimen copy,ro cts. 
Annual Music-Page Supplement, ro cts. Subscriptions be- 
gin quarterly, Price, $1.50. 
J.P. Wickersham & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


School Mottoes.— 


146 tf 


Decorate your School-room. Thirty Mottoes and The 
Lord’s Prayer. Twelve Cards, 8x14 inchesbest 6- 
R.R. board,Salmonand Green. Weight1% lbs. Printed 
on both sides, one set equal to two, Bold and attractive 
type. 4500 Sets already sold. Send for circular, “These 
Mottoes agrand hit.” “‘ Will sell whereverseen.” *“W 
$i times their cost.” ‘Needed Everywhere,” Price, 
1,10, postpaid. For single set, or special rates in 


quantity, Address j 
J. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Song Collection. 112 Octavo P, 
114 Songs and Hymns: Words and Music, For Examina- 
tion, go cts, Send 3c. stamp for The Words without the 
Music. Address, ey, Lancaster,Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. TR ape (JOSEPH ere or descri tive 
name and des- 

Waelsback’s 10:00] WARRANTED. ignating No. 

Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, 3.00 

Prescott’s Organic Analysis eee The well-known original and popular Nos., 

Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 

Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50|303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


McCullech’s Mechan’!l Theory of 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 

; 750 Broadway, New York. 

Ten Vears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew ere 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. I1., cloth, 1,75 

on siz and its Kindred Diseases, By 
jr. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, ete.), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Beme. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


The attention of Teachers is requested to a NEW 
Eprrion of FULTON & EASTMAN’S Single 
and Double Entry Book-keeping. 

This revision embodies improvements suggested by 
various teachers, and those made necessary to keep this 
ever-popular work fully up to the present requirements 
for a text-book on Book-keeping. 

For twenty years no agency-work whatever has 
been used to extend the use of this book, and the 
remarkable tenacity with which it has retained its pop- 
ularity, while rival works have been actively_and ener- 
getically pushed, through agents, attests the hold Ful- 
ton & Eastman’s Book-keeping has upon the good opin- 
ion of educators. 

Over 130,000 have been sold, and the demand 
continues. 

Single copies for examination, with a view to intrduc- 
tion, will be sent by mail, t-paid, upon the receipt 
of 60 cents, and a full set of Blanks upon the receipt of 


45 cents. 
Retail price of the Text-books is $1.00., and for six 
Blanks, 75 cents. B. NEWS CO., Publishers 
TROY, N. ¥. 


eat, 3.50 
154 zz 


8. 
150 tf 


FIVE CENTURIES. 


“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
iies’ with fine effect.” 
—H. W. Mrvers, Creston, Jowa. 
Send 85 Cents for a copy to. 
FRANCIS B. SNOW, 


146 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WRITING 
PAPER, 


‘apers, in A 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
5f 180 Devonshire St., Boston, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
i 91 Joun STREET, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


it ESTERBROOK’S)) 


Most PEN 
pulay PENS in Sf? 


AMDENN.L.- 26: ST 


Those Excelsior Self-inking 
Hand Stamps, adapted for every 
profession, unrivaled for simplicity, 
efficiency, strength, and hy con- 
structed of brass, nickle plated ; rose- 
wood handles and rubber dies, with or 
without (movable) dates as required. 
They will produce several hundred per- 
fect impressions without re-inking. A 

mtle pressure on the handle forces 

own the Die,which makes a half-revo- 
lution at each impression, returning in- 
stantly by the spring to its former posi- 
tion in contact with Inking Cushion, 
epee] both from air and dust, 
ey have been for months well tested 
by constant usage, among public and 
rominent mercantile men in this city. 

he smaller sizes, like the shown im- 
pressions, need only to be seen to be 
admired by eve ibrarian, Teacher, 
and Superintendent, by whom they 
are icularly They 
2 are furnished with any wording or 

style, Ink of any color. Sam- 
= Stamps may be seen at this Office. Also, Superior 
ubber Stamps, with pads, for all business and per- 
sonal uses,—unequaled for durability and clear t. 
Address MARTIN KENGMAN, 
31 Franklin ther Boston, ) 


150d (With Messrs. Holmes & Co., 


Teachers and Scholars 
Can dispose of their 5 time to great one 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD ENCYCLOP 
OF WONDERS Anp CURIOSITIES, NATURE Anp 
ART, LITERATURE Aanp SCIENCE. 1200 e8 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scholar 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full ae of 
ENRY 8. ALLEN, 
155 142 Eighth Street, V. Y. City. 


WANTED“ all times, MEN OF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprint), ‘o men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with per- 
manent employment and choice territory. For further 
particulars, apply to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 
or New England, 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


A Live Teacher Wanted 


In every County, to act as correspondent and represent- 
ative of the largest manufactory of School Furniture 
and Supplies in the United ee. 


ddress 
EXCELSIOR SCH. FURNITURE M’F’G CO., 
1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
McCLEES & WARREN, Managers. 14d 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


G TRONGIRINK 


THE CURSE AND THE CURE 

By the veteran author, T.8. ARTHUR. A book to 
startle the people. Vivid pictures how it curses body, 
soul, home, society, etc. Unfolds the work of Jnebriate 
Asyiums, Francis Murphy, Prohibition, ete.,etc. Onl 


#2. Its sale is marvelous. OUR BIBLES wit 
2000 L[ilustrations, just reduced 25 per cent.! 
Send for terms. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 309 Main 
Street, Springfield, Mass, 148 tf 
NOTICE! We have the largest and 
best selling Stationery Package in the 
world. It contains £8 sheets of paper, 
18 envelopes, penholder, gol“en 
pen, and a piece of valuable Jewelry. Complete sam- 
le package, with elegant gold-plated sleeve buttons and 
adies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and drops, post-paid 
25 cts. 5 packages, with assorted Jewelry, $8. Solid 
Gold Patent Lever Watch free toall Agents. BRIDE 
& co,, 769 Breadway, N. W. 


articles to one. The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used asa Pencil, Penholder, 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Ma- 


chine Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off 
hooks and eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a 
common pencil, is mg | nickle-plated, and will last a 
lifetime. Agents are coining money, and say it is the 
best selling article out. Sample 35 cts.; Six for $1. 
Extraordinary inducements to Agents. Send for a 
sample half-dozen, and canvass your town. BRIDE 
& 769 Broadway, N. 

STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND SIX of 
S IX the LLOYD COMBINATION for $2. 


\The ’ iLAGE, 
Best Known. 


Tortoise Shell 


JEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 

lain, $1.00. Combs repaired. Send for 

atalogue. Goods sent 

MILO HILDRETH & CO., 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 

Retail Store: 

156 z 423 Washington St., Boston. 


THE ATHENEUM is a monthly magazine, devoted to 
elocutionary literature. 

Dramatic and epic selections from the best authors of 
all times appear in its pages, and every number contains 
at least one choice original piece, composed expressly 
for the purposes of elocution. 

“We counsel all patrons to carefully preserve and 
bind the dame a = — of liter- 
ature it would be cult rocure elsewhere.” 

—Aubnrn Citizen, 

“ Hence the value of a journal like the Atheneum. At 
a nominal cost, $1.50 a year, a neat encyclopedia of gen- 
uine poetry may be .’— Baltimore Elocutionist. 

«Its selections evince good taste, both as regards their 
literary excellence, and their adaptation to reading and 
speaking, while in mechanical execution it leaves little 
to be desired.” —College Herald, Univ. at Lewisburg, Pa. 

“ The original is excellent.”—The Argosy, Mt. 
Alliston Wesleyan College and Academy, Sackville, N.B. 

«“ This magazine should be in the on of eve 
teacher and scholar in 


ent Statesman, Concord, N. H. 
Price of subscription, $1.50 a zoek; single copies, 25 


cents. Specimen number sent if tage on re- 
ceipt of id ce . Address THE ATHENEUM 
Springfield, 


ie Terms to teachers, $1.00 per annum. 
Subscriptions may begin with any number, Back 
numbers always to be had on application, 148 tf 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


; Krusi’s Inventive and Free-Hand; 
D rawilng + Kastner’s Textile Designs; Morse’s 
Mechanical. 


Harkness’s Latin Series. Used in the 
Latin. leadin colleges, preparatory and high 
schools ; New Latin Reader ; New Cicero with Vocab. 
G k Hadley’s Grammar; Whiton’s Lessons; 

reek. Harkness’s Ist Greek Book; Boise’s An- 
abasis; Owen’s Iliad, ete. 

Youman’s Chemistry; Quackenbos’s 
Science. Philosophy; Morse’s  Zodlogy; Miss 
Youman’s Botany Lockyer's Huxley and 
Youman’s Physiology; Science Primers, etc. 

Model Copy-Books, 6 Nos, Sliding copies. “ Recog- 
nize the true per of penmanship.” 
ter Leading Text-Books in all Departments of Study. 


Catalogues free. 
W. HAZEN, 


LANE, 
117 State St., Chicago, Ill. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


%e@ | A COLLECTION OF 
Oxford S | “EXERCISES IN DECLA- 
enior MATION, RECITATION, 
Speaker, REPRESENTATION. 


By William Oxford. 


432 PAGES ; 12M0. WITH OVER 80 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
List Prick, $1.12. 

The illustrations are mainly Portraits of either 
the authers or subjects of the pieces, They are 
from original designs or from em made ex- 

reasly for this book, and form a NEW and ATTRACT- 


G. E. WHITTEMORE 
New-England Agents : C. WHITE, 


151 zz 62 Westminster St., PROVIDENCE, Rk. I. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetelt’s French Course; 
Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Migher Lessens in English; 
Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and 
Mendersen’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., Xc. 


ABRAM BROWN, 4Ag¢t., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 1580 zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
«@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 


Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 
Greene's Language Series. 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introdnetion, 
and in exchange for old Books in use. 
JAMES A. BOWEN, New-England Agent, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand St., N. Y. 
FRANCIS 8. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 a 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT §S. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
PUBLISITERS OF 


Greenleaf's Mathematical Series, 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 

Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 
ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 North Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Bregy’s Guide to French Conversation. 
Callenden Commercial Arithmetic. 
roesheck’s Practical Bookkeeping. (Coll.ed. 
Houston’s Physical Geography. 
Lawrence's Model Speaker. 
Webb's Mode! Etymology. 


Wilson’s Elementary Algebra. 
For information, ad:lress the Publishers. - 


@INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Mudson’s Classical English Reader. Just 

issued. 452pp. Price $1.12; sample copy 90 cents, 
(From the Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Harvard Univ. 

“ It ought to make its way into every Grammar-Schoo 

and Academy inthe country. It will do more than any or 

all yond § the _ (there are none of the kind) now in 

use toward creating a taste for good literat 

nish fit materials for the calture of such a taste gal 


Wentworth’s 


-| White's Progressive Art Studies; 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH , 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 


Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and eppiies for intro- 
duction, address A. GC. STOCKIN, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarto Dictionary. LIllustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Llus. 12mo. 1.75 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. Illus. 60 
Pocket Dictionary. Tilus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 


Agent for New England, tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass, | far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 
READY, POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


WHITNEY'S German Dictionary, 


German-English and English-German. Sq. 12mo; $3.50. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 BOND-ST., N. Y, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
- H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston. 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchei Guide to 
Standard Editiens ef Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kuight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 151 zz 


[IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m'’t. 


Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o, 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


“ PRACTICAL INFORMATION OF VALUE TO 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS.” 


Elocution Simplified. 

With an A di Li , Sta ring, St b 

A Companion to “‘ Baker’s Reading Club.” 


By WALTER K. FOBES, 
Graduate of Boston School of Oratory. 


Cloth. 50 cts. 

“It seems to be an epitome of the science of elocu- 
tion, and we most cordially commend it to the multi- 
tude.”—Voxr Populi (Lewell). 
Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents, 
Catalogues mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 

4i1—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


151 zz 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Boston. 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By Rev. 
D. O. MEARS. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Church and the American 
Chapel at Paris. 8m. 8vo, cloth. $3.00. 


At all bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Muxiey & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
SJevon’s Elementary ‘Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessous in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1,75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classica for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75e, to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. 4.50 


Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per yol., 50 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zisthetics,and 

Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ° 

Sturtevant’s Economies. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


Publishers of 53 John St., New York, 
Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, ete., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
1552z A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvucationaL PUBLIsHERs, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
neral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, classes, and schools of art 


and science. 
Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons, 


Prang’s American Chromos. 
New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Beaders 
Felter’s Arithmetics 
Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD, 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


128 
SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 

Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 

Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s En lish Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. S. History. 

Hoocker’s New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Miaven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 
Moral Philosephies. 

Keetel’s French 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 

758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 

The Franklin Series of Readers. 

By George 8S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 

The Analytical Readers. 

By Richard Edwards and J, Russell Webb. 

MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm McVicar. 

Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 

By L. J. Campbell. 

Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 

By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 

Bartley’s Improved School Records. 


ourse, &c. 


y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C, Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 


The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 
ren By W. 

‘or full list, an rticulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers ; Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs. ; 
Hill’s Geometries: Eliot’s History of U. 8.; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal Hist é 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8.; 


Publishers. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton & Bradbury Mathematical Series, 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaten’s Common School Arithmetic. 
Bradbury’s Elements of Aigetre, 
Bradbury’s Ele. of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s High Schoo! Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 


Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable 
School , with terms for introduction, sent on ap- 


plication. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


GILDERSLEEVE’S 


LATIN SERIES. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., 


Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, and late Prof. in the University of Va. 


Latin Primer, 65 cts. 
Latin Grammar, 95 cts. 
Latin Reader, 70 cts. 
Latin Exercise-Book, 70 cts. 


This Series of Latin books has been winning for itself 
remarkable favor from the best classical teachers of the 
country, and is strongly commended by eminent lin- 
guists of both Europe and America. 


o. -~2 for examination, with a view to in- 
: u ’ be forwarded upon receipt of the above 
prices. 


Address the 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


0G For sale by Boston Booksellers and principal 
dealers throughout the country. (4) 1551 


ECLECTIC 


Educational Series. 


FRESH, PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, 


mepeceeaias the most approved Modern 
aching Methods. 


Pablished in Durable and Attractive Style, 
and at Low Prices. 


[From Hon, J. W. SIMONDS, late State Supt., N. H.) 


“T have carefully observed the use of Brown’s 
Physiology, Nerton’s Elements of Physics, 
HMarvey’s English Grammar, and White’s 
Graded -School Arithmetics, in public and aca- 
demic schools in New Hampshire, and noted that both 
scholars and teachers have invariably approved the 


same, and were satisfied of their superior fitness for 
schools, I have repeatedly and earnestly commended 
Geow’s Geod Morals and Gentle Manners to 
the attention of teachers and school officers.” 


[A. W. BURR, Prin. Classical Inst., Hallowell, Me.} 

“We are using, of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Norton’s Philosophy, Hepburn’s Bhetoric, 
Thalheimer’s History of England, Duffet’s 
French Method. All of these books have been 
adopted only after a careful examination and compar- 
{son with other books in the same branches.” 


[A. W. Prin, School, Manches- 
er, N. H. 

‘‘Norton’s Philesophy, Duffet’s French 
Method, and Andrews’s Maunal of the Con’ 
stitution are used in this High School. I do not 
know of text-books that give better satisfaction, or that 
stand the test of the class-room better than these.” 


Similar commendatory notices of the Eclectic Educa- 
tional Series received from Five Hundred ; 
Teachers, Principals and leading Teachers in Public 
and Private Schools of New England. 

The Publishers’ Agent will be pleased to correspond 
with any School Committees, Superintendents, or Teach- 
ers who desire to introduce the Eclectic Series, or to 
examine them with a view to introduetion. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


DR. LOOMIS’S 
] SELECT PARTIES. 
Fourth Year. 
Cireulars at JouRNAL Office. 
Terms 149h 


to Teachers, 


Edwards’ Outlines of English History, 


Correspondence solicited. 151 az: 


N. E. Agent for Eclectic Educational Series. 
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